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from millions of infants. 


The cloud uses advanced analytics to crunch the 
huge quantities of data required to monitor a premature infant's health, 
streaming in from a variety of medical devices. This data can be analyzed 
immediately in the cloud, using far more computing power than hospitals 


have on site and can sound alarms before problems appear. 


Perhaps the greatest potential lies in machine-learning 
technology, which allows the cloud to analyze and reveal insights from deep 
wells of historical patient data. By recognizing otherwise invisible patterns 
from millions of patient experiences, it could pave the way for the next 


generation of medical breakthroughs. 


The future of healthcare is advancing fast, with the cloud as a key catalyst. 
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THE CONVERSATION 


RESPONSES & REVERBERATIONS 


The Obama 


Doctrine 


In April, Jeffrey Goldberg reported on the 
president's foreign policy. John Bew called 
the article "a masterpiece of journalism" 

in New Statesman, while former U.S. 
Representative Barney Frank said Goldberg's 
interviews with Obama amounted to "the 
most thoughtful presidential statement on 

a major issue I've seen in a very long time." 


Iam а Republican, though 
not sure what that means 
anymore. I have not been 
thrilled with what I assumed 
was Mr. Obama's approach 
to Islam, and the world in 
general. After reading this 
article, I believe I have seen a 
valid template for our foreign 
policy for the foreseeable 
future—one that is measured, 
practical, fact-based, and 
solidly grounded in political 
realities. The current crop of 
candidates would do well to 
study it. 


Rex T. Williams 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


If there's a single sentence in 
the essay that encapsulates 
Obama's view of America's 
place in the world, it's this 
one: “For all of our warts, the 
United States has clearly been 
a force for good in the world." 
Iconfess that what I love 
about that sentence is just 
how many people it will 
infuriate. Every conservative 
in America will rebel against 
the first clause. America 
has warts? That's heresy!! 
It's un-American to say 
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that!! Obama's willingness 

to acknowledge the United 
States as a flawed country is 
at the root of conservative 
criticism of this president as 
someone who doesn’t love the 
United States. Indeed, they 
tend to get so furious that 
they don’t notice the second 
clause in the sentence. 

Many liberals do notice that 
second clause, however, and 
it infuriates them. Supporters 
of Bernie Sanders and left- 
wing critics of Hillary Clinton 
(and a few on the Buchanan- 
ite right) severely doubt the 
second part of Obama’s claim, 
pointing to Iraq and Libya 
and myriad other American 
foreign-policy screwups. And 
those are pretty big warts. 

But as the president noted in 
Goldberg’s essay, an awful lot 
of countries in the Pacific Rim, 
Latin America, and elsewhere 
have looked to the United 
States during the Obama era. 


Daniel W. Drezner 
EXCERPT FROM A WASHINGTON 
POST ARTICLE 


George W. Bush responded 
to the couple dozen bad guys 


EFFREY GO 


The 
Obama 
Doctrine 


on 9/11 by going to war with 
terrorism and occupying 
Afghanistan, killing tens of 
thousands of Afghans. Bush 
responded to the bad guy 
Saddam Hussein by manipu- 
lating evidence of WMDs and 
invading Iraq, killing hundreds 
of thousands of Iraqis. That’s 
how Afghans and Iraqis, espe- 
cially Muslims, got the correct 
impression that their lives do 
not matter to Americans. Out 
of this perceived indifference 
to their lives, ISIS rose up. 

Mr. Obama has tried might- 
ily to just go after the bad 
guys, to limit broad attacks, 
to reduce civilian casualties— 
using drones and Special 
Forces to track down, capture, 
and kill Osama bin Laden, 
al-Qaeda operatives, and 
members of IsIs—reasserting 
through his actions and words 
that we are not at war against 
Islam, but are merely acting 
in self-defense against those 
who would do us harm. For 
this sensible response, he has 
been criticized by the right 
for not using enough force in 
Syria and Iraq and by the left 
for overusing drone strikes. 


It seems to me that Mr. 
Obama has struck the right 
balance: taking sufficient 
action to kill the bad guys, 
thus protecting Americans, 
and avoiding big invasions 
that kill thousands indiscrimi- 
nately and act to recruit the 
next generation of terrorists. 

Mr. Obama’s restrained, 
sensible approach will end 
with a Clinton, Trump, Cruz, 
or Kasich presidency. A vote 
for one of these four is a vote 
for unnecessary war, a vote 
to make the same mistakes 
Mr. Bush made, a vote for 
going big versus going smart, 
a vote against our national- 
security interests. 


John E. Colbert 
ARROYO SECO, N.M. 


[Goldberg's article is] fasci- 
nating to read in the midst 
of'a presidential campaign. 

It shows how insanely far 
removed campaign bloviation 
is from the reality of actually 
governing. It also reveals that 
the performance of presidents, 
especially on foreign policy, is 
shaped by how leaders attach 
to problems. Some leaders 


are like dogs: They want to 
bound right in and make 
things happen. Some are more 
like cats: They want to detach 
and maybe look for a pressure 
point here or there... 

There are successful exam- 
ples of both types. But I’m 
struck by how catlike Obama 
is. And it’s striking how many 
Americans have responded by 
going for Donald Trump and 
Bernie Sanders, who are bad 
versions of the bounding-in/ 
we-can-change-everything 
doggy type. 

David Brooks 


EXCERPT FROMA 
NEW YORK TIMES OP-ED 


The Obama that emerges 
from the Atlantic interview is 
preternaturally icy, contemp- 
tuous of both his adversaries 
and his own staff, thin- 
skinned, angry, and oddly 
self-satisfied. That character 
portrait aside, it would have 
been nice if the article had 
shed light on the worldview 
that governs Obama’s deci- 
sions. Rather, it illuminated 
the fact that he doesn’t have 
a worldview. Instead, the 
president of the United States 


has opinions, and lots of them. 


And people he really doesn’t 
like, and lots of them. And 
countries he thinks don’t 
count, like those that make up 
the Sunni Middle East. 

The commander of the 
world’s most powerful 
military reveals that he is 
skeptical that military power 
is a solution to what ails the 
world ... Seven years in, when 
confronted with a challenge, 
he still silently asks himself, 

“What would Bush do?”—and 
then does the opposite. 


Danielle Pletka 
EXCERPT FROM А 
FOREIGN POLICY POST 


It is unclear what being right 
on Iraq would mean for your 


likelihood of being right on 
Syria, since the contexts 

in question are, in a way, 
opposites: Civil war in Iraq 
began after the United States 
intervened. Civil war in Syria 
happened in the absence of 
intervention. History will have 
to judge, but it may actually 
be the case that being right on 
Iraq made you more likely to 
be wrong about subsequent 
interventions. The tragedy 

of Iraq, if you weren't care- 
ful, was likely to distort your 
perception of everything that 
followed, for wholly under- 
standable reasons. 

Iraq's dark shadow seems 
to be everywhere in Jeffrey 
Goldberg's fascinating yet 
unsettling exchanges with 
Obama. “Multilateralism 
regulates hubris," Obama 
says. And he is right: It does. 
What is left unsaid is why, 
exactly, regulating hubris 
should, seven years after the 
conclusion ofthe Bush era, 
remain a primary preoccupa- 
tion. It is hard to imagine any 
world leader citing the hubris 
of overextension as the prob- 
lem that the United States, 
today, must take extra care to 
correct for or guard against. 
Obama has already corrected 
for it, many times over. 


Shadi Hamid 
EXCERPT FROM А 
THEATLANTIC.COM ARTICLE 


Obama, to judge from Gold- 
berg’s article, interpreted the 
chemical-weapons red line 
he himself had drawn ina 
very narrow way. He saw it 
being mainly about Syria and 
Syria’s war. 

But what happened at 
Ghouta was bigger than 
one war, bigger than one 
country. It was a question of 
what can be done today, in 
the 21st century, in full view 
of a watching world. The 
standout moments of the past 


20 years—the massacre at 
Srebrenica, the genocide in 
Rwanda-—have passed from 
the hands of politicians to 
historians. 

But Ghouta happened while 
the world was watching. And 
the U.S. president walked away. 

Understood like that, 
Obama did the right thing for 
a small country. But he did the 
wrong thing for a great nation. 

Foreign policy doesn't 
occur in a vacuum. It is a 
complicated dance, where 
intentions, postures, and 
history matter. 

When the U.S. announces 
a “red line” and then allows 
it to be violated, it changes 
the calculations of many 
policy makers in many states. 
It emboldens those who 
would oppose U.S. policy 
and demoralises those 
who would support it. The 
world becomes subtly more 
dangerous, because the effect 
is to bring more people to 
the point where they could, 
perhaps, defy the U.S., and by 
proxy the international order. 


Faisal Al Yafai 
EXCERPT FROM AN 
INDEPENDENT OP-ED 


I was surprised (perhaps I 
should not have been) by 

Mr. Goldberg’s report that the 
president “secretly disdains” 
the Washington foreign-policy 
establishment. Mr. Obama 
seems to believe that because 
he was right about Iraq while 


#Tweet of the Month 


I tried З ог 4 news- 
stands before | found 
it: @JeffreyGoldberg’s 
cover story in 
@TheAtlantic. Worth 
waiting for print 


— @brianstelter 
Brian Stelter, CNN 


most of the establishment 
was wrong, it follows that he 
will be right in every other 
instance of disagreement. 

But not all conventional 
wisdom is false, just because 
it is widely held. Credibility is 
important, for example. Saying 
one thing and then doing 
another has consequences. 


William A. Galston 
EXCERPT FROM A WALL 
STREET JOURNAL OP-ED 


Politics is a realm of paradox. 
The Obama foreign policy 
is especially rich in them. A 
president who professes 
multilateralism has left the 
country’s alliances in disarray. 
A president who justly 
criticized his predecessor for 
poor postwar planning in Iraq 
launched his own war in Libya 
with no postwar plan at all. A 
president who rejects religious 
extremism and authoritarian- 
ism has built his Middle East 
policy on visions of coopera- 
tion with extremist and 
authoritarian Iran. A president 
who sought to teach America 
the wisdom of humility never 
learned that lesson himself. 
Of all the paradoxes, maybe 
the most important will be 
this: A president who came 
to office so deeply uneasy 
about American leadership 
has—over almost eight years 
of not providing it—reminded 
the rest of the world why that 
leadership is so badly needed. 


David Frum 
EXCERPT FROM A 
THEATLANTIC.COM ARTICLE 


Mr. Obama’s deracinated 
calculation misses the human 
dynamic in international rela- 
tions. There is no algorithm to 
mimic the personal judgments 
that leaders invariably make 
of their allies and adversaries. 
Perceptions count for as much 
as reality. It really does matter 
if an adversary concludes 
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that hesitation here will be 
replicated by weakness there. 
Beijing notices when Mr. Putin 
gets away with it. Successful 
diplomacy demands lever- 
age; semaphoring an aversion 
to military entanglement 
depletes that leverage ... 
What is missing from 
the Obama doctrine is a 
strategic view of the role of 
U.S. leadership in sustaining 
global order. Analysis drifts 
into an excuse for paralysis, 
but inaction carries as many 
dangers as intervention. Mr. 
Obama's realism bleeds into 
fatalism. To observe that the 
U.S. cannot solve every prob- 
lem in a disordered world 
should not be to conclude it is 
powerless. Disorder is conta- 
gious and does not respect 
neat lines drawn around core 
national interests. 


Philip Stephens 
EXCERPT FROM A 
FINANCIAL TIMES OP-ED 


Goldberg writes, "Obama 
entered the White House 
bent on getting out of Iraq 
and Afghanistan." This has 
become a widespread and 
commonplace way of refer- 
ring to Obama's original 
foreign-policy vision. 

Goldberg is half right. 
Obama came into office 
determined to get out of 
Iraq. But I'm old enough to 
remember when Senator 
Obama spoke very highly of 
the war in Afghanistan. 

In fact, he campaigned on 
a pledge to rededicate our 
nation's efforts to the "good 
маг”... 
He promised at least two 
additional brigades of combat 
troops and an additional 
$1 billion in civilian assistance 
every year. 

In 2009, when I worked for 
the Obama administration 


as director for Afghanistan 
and Pakistan on the National 
Security Council, I saw no 
sign that the new team had 
any other intent than to follow 
through with the candidate's 
actual words. 

They wanted to fix Afghani- 
stan, partly to give them- 
selves cover for withdrawing 
from Iraq. Afghanistan was 
supposed to prove, with 
foreign policy, that they were 
responsible. 

Obama did not enter office 
bent on getting out of Afghan- 
istan. He entered office bent 
on winning in Afghanistan ... 

These are the fine distinc- 
tions on which presidential 
legacies are judged. If Obama 
had truly campaigned on 
ending the war in Afghanistan 
regardless ofthe outcome 
or aftermath, then he would 
have come close to achieving 
his pledge. He has withdrawn 
almost all U.S. troops from 
the country with scant regard 
for Afghanistan's security, the 
resurgence of the Taliban, or 
the expansion of the Islamic 
State to South Asia. 


Paul D. Miller 
EXCERPT FROM A 
FOREIGN POLICY POST 


Obama is right that, in the 
long run, Asia has been 
relatively neglected as a result 
of our entanglements in the 
Middle East. China is the 
most important long-term 
threat that the United States 
faces. Unlike the Islamic State, 
China is a big, rich, and well- 
organized state that has clear 
hegemonic intentions in East 
Asia, and it has been moving 
in a more nationalistic direc- 
tion since 2008. 

Obama’s problem is that he 
sees primarily the upside of 
all those young entrepreneurs 
in Kuala Lumpur, and not the 


THE BIG QUESTION 


On TheAtlantic.com, readers answered May’s Big Question and voted on 
one another's responses. Here are the top vote-getters. 


О: What is the greatest 
prank of all time? 


5. El Dorado, the mythical 
city made of gold used by 
native South Americans 
to mislead European 
conquistadors. Just by 
pointing south and saying 
things such as "A week 
from here, keep straight,” 
they managed to drive 
thousands of greedy men 
to madness and death. 

— Fernando Nufiez-Noda 


4. To paraphrase George 
Carlin, the greatest prank 
of all time must be what 
organized religion is trying 
to peddle: "There's this man 
who lives in the sky; he 
knows everything, and he 
sees everything ... and he 
needs your money!” 

— Frank Tokarsky 


and Dave Chorley suppos- 
edly created the first “alien” 


crop circle after a long 

night at a Southampton 

pub, unwittingly setting off 
a worldwide, decades-long 
craze that other pranksters 
have escalated with elabo- 
rate geometric patterns. 

— Dan Fredricks 


2. Arthur Conan Doyle 
supposedly once sent 
a telegram to 12 of the 
wealthiest and most 
influential men in England 
stating: “Fly at once, all 
is discovered.” Within 24 
hours, it is said, all 12 had 
left the country. 

— Michael E. Zuller 
1. Orson Welles’s October 30, 
1938, “The War of the 
Worlds” broadcast fooled 
more than 1 million people 
into believing that an alien 
invasion was in progress. 

— Gerald Johnson 


real and immediate dangers 
that China poses to Malaysia 
and many of its neighbors. 
He has not followed through 
on the rebalance or moved 
toward the sorts of invest- 
ments in air and naval capaci- 
ties that would make balanc- 
ing a reality. He should have 
been more confrontational in 
the South China Sea. 


Francis Fukuyama 
EXCERPT FROM AN AMERICAN 
INTEREST POST 


The interview was a fascinat- 
ing window to a man who 
wants to detach from [the] 


Middle East and questions 
America’s old alliances. On 
Israel, Egypt, Libya, Syria, 
and Yemen this president got 
it wrong. 


Michael Oren 

FORMER ISRAELI 
AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S., 
AS QUOTED IN 

THE JERUSALEM POST 


Obama’s retrenchment from 
the Middle East reflects deep 
disillusionment with the 
region. 

But it also reflects disdain 
for an Arab world that should 
be avoided. Obama ignores 
those states seeking tepidly 
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to implement reforms and 
fight terrorism. He coldly 

and correctly diagnoses the 
ills ofthe majority of Arab 
states: predatory autocratic 
regimes, violent Islamist 
groups, diminishing civic 
traditions, rampant sectari- 
anism and tribalism. But he 
does not see any ray of hope 
or promise in this bleak scene. 
It is as if the Arab world is 
inhabited only by angry 

Arab youths “thinking about 
how to kill Americans,” and 
totally bereft of decent Arab 
men and women, like those 
millions who marched and 
struggled against tyranny and 
called for freedom, empower- 
ment, dignity, and modernity. 
He laments that if the U.S. 

is not talking to the young 
people of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, “because 

the only thing we’re doing is 
figuring out how to destroy 

or cordon off or control the 
malicious, nihilistic, violent 
parts of humanity, then we’re 
missing the boat.” It is as if 
the president of the United 
States is declaring a whole 
generation of Arabs to be the 
devil’s rejects; it is as if he 
wants to have large swaths of 
the Middle East quarantined 
indefinitely. 


Hisham Melhem 
EXCERPT FROM А 
THEATLANTIC.COM ARTICLE 


[Speaker of the House Paul] 
Ryan said the leaders from 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia that he met 
during [a recent trip to the 
Middle East] peppered 

him with questions about 


#Other Tweet of the Month 


From ‘What ISIS Wants’ 
to ‘The Case for Repara- 
tions’ to the ‘Obama 
Doctrine; @TheAtlantic 
has become the 
Motown Records 

of thinking people 


— @DeleOlojede 


Dele Olojede, journalist 


President Barack Obama’s 
recent criticisms of Arab 
allies in The Atlantic ... 
In the article, the president 
accused U.S. allies of being 
“free riders” who enjoy the 
benefits of America’s security 
umbrella without contribut- 
ing themselves. He also said 
that regional adversaries 
Saudi Arabia and Iran needed 
to find a way to “share the 
neighborhood.” 
“T can’t tell you how often 
I heard about that Atlantic 
article,” Ryan said. “It was 
quoted to me verbatim by 
heads of state ... It's rattled 
our allies." 


John Hudson 
EXCERPT FROM A 
FOREIGN POLICY POST 


Usually people unload with 
such undiplomatic language 
once they're outside of 
government. I don't remember 
anyone inside of government, 
never mind the president, 
saying something like this. 


Alberto Fernandez 
VICE PRESIDENT, MIDDLE EAST 


MEDIA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 


AS QUOTED IN THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, ABOUT OBAMA'S SAUDI 
ARABIA COMMENTS 


No, Mr. Obama. We are not 
"free riders" ... 

You accuse us of foment- 
ing sectarian strife in Syria, 
Yemen, and Iraq. You add 
insult to injury by telling us to 
share our world with Iran, a 
country that you describe as 
a supporter of terrorism and 
which you promised our king 
to counter its "destabilizing 
activities." 

Could it be that you are 
petulant about the Kingdom's 
efforts to support the Egyptian 
people when they rose against 
the Muslim Brothers' govern- 
ment and you supported it? 
Orisitthe late King Abdul- 
lah's (God rest his soul) bang 
on the table when he last met 
you and told you ^No more 
red lines, Mr. President." 

Or is it because you have 
pivoted to Iran so much that 
you equate the Kingdom's 80 
years of constant friendship 
with America to an Iranian 
leadership that continues 
to describe America as the 
biggest enemy, that continues 
to arm, fund, and support 
sectarian militias in the 
Arab and Muslim world, that 
continues to harbor and host 
al-Qaeda leaders, that contin- 
ues to prevent the election of 
a Lebanese president through 
Hezbollah, which is identi- 
fied by your government as 
a terrorist organization, that 
continues to kill the Syrian 
Arab people in league with 
Bashar Assad? 

No, Mr. Obama. We are 
not the "free riders" to whom 
you refer. We lead from the 
front and we accept our 
mistakes and rectify them. 


We will continue to hold the 
American people as our ally 
and don't forget that when the 
chips were down, and George 
Herbert Walker Bush sent 
American soldiers to repel 
with our troops Saddam's 
aggression against Kuwait, 
soldiers stood shoulder to 
shoulder with soldiers. Mr. 
Obama, that is who we are. 


Turki al-Faisal 

PRINCE OF SAUDI ARABIA 
EXCERPT FROM AN 
ARAB NEWS EDITORIAL 


Ihad anin-depth conversa- 
tion with President Putin a 
while back about Syria and 
Ukraine. And he had read an 
article in The Atlantic that Jeff 
Goldberg had done about my 
foreign-policy doctrine. And 
he said, ^Well, I disagree 
with some ofthe things that 
you said in there." And Jeff 

is a remarkable journalist 
who I admire greatly, and all 
the quotes that were directly 
attributed to me in there, I 
completely agreed with. 

I said, “Well, but some of 
the things that were shaped 
may not fully reflect all the 
nuance of my thoughts on 
the particular topic" that 
President Putin was mention- 
ing. But I pointed out to him, 
of course, that "unlike you, 
Vladimir, I don't get to edit the 
piece before it's published." 


Barack Obama 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
EXCERPT FROM A MARCH 28 SPEECH 


To contribute to The 
Conversation, please e-mail 
letters@theatlantic.com. Include 
your full name, city, and state. 
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"Before too long, 
people may be 
ableto brew their own 
opiates at home." 


IDEAS & PROVOCATIONS 


June 2016 


— Maggie Koerth- 
Baker, p.28 


* GEOPOLITICS 


China's 
Twilight 
Years 


As immigrants replenish 
America, China's population 
is aging and shrinking. 

BY HOWARD W. FRENCH 


N OPPOSITE SIDES of 

the globe, two debates that 

will profoundly affect the 

future of the United States, 
and indeed the world, are raging. One 
ofthem has become shrilly public, while 
the other remains almost secret. On the 
surface they might seem to have little to 
do with each other, but at bottom, they 
are inextricably linked. 

The first debate, which is unfolding in 
America, concerns immigration. Repub- 
licans like Donald Trump and Ted Cruz 
have staked out some of the more radi- 
cal positions in this debate, such as urg- 
ing that the U.S. build a wall to keep out 
illegal immigrants and that it deport the 
millions who are already here. The other 
debate, which is playing out in Beijing, 
is about how big a navy China should 
build, and how much it should contest 
America’s primacy in the world’s oceans. 

To a degree scarcely suspected by 
most people, both debates—and more 
generally, America’s chances of main- 
taining its standing in the world—are 
bound up in the two countries’ sharply 
contrasting population dynamics. 

Under President Xi Jinping, China 
has until very recently appeared to be 
a global juggernaut—hugely expand- 
ing its economic and political relations 


with Africa; building artificial islands 
in the South China Sea, an immense 
body of water that it now proclaims 
almost entirely its own; launching the 
Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank, 
with ambitions to rival the World Bank. 
The new bank is expected to support a 
Chinese initiative called One Belt, One 
Road, a collection of rail, road, and port 
projects designed to lash China to the 
rest of Asia and even Europe. Projects 
like these aim not only to boost China’s 
already formidable commercial power 
but also to restore the global centrality 
that Chinese consider their birthright. 
As if this were not enough to worry 


the U.S., China has also showed inter- 
est in moving into America’s backyard. 
Easily the most dramatic symbol of this 
appetite is a Chinese billionaire’s plan 
to build across Nicaragua a canal that 
would dwarf the American-built Pan- 
ama Canal. But this project is stalled, an 
apparent victim of recent stock-market 
crashes in China. 

Many economists believe that these 
market plunges are early manifestations 
of a historic slowdown in the Chinese 
economy, one that is bringing the coun- 
try’s soaring growth rates down to earth 
after three decades of expansion. But the 
current slowdown pales in comparison 
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with a looming societal crisis: In the 
years ahead, as China's Baby Boom- 
ers reach retirement age, the country 
will transition from having a relatively 
youthful population, and an abundant 
workforce, to a population with far fewer 
people in their productive prime. 

The frightening scope of this decline 
is best expressed in numbers. China 
today boasts roughly five workers for 
every retiree. By 2040, this highly desir- 
able ratio will have collapsed to about 1.6 
to 1. From the start of this century to its 
midway point, the median age in China 
will go from under 30 to about 46, mak- 
ing China one ofthe older 
societies in the world. At 
the same time, the num- 
ber of Chinese older than 
65 is expected to rise 
from roughly 100 mil- 


China's 

population 
will shrink 
to scarcely 


ofguns versus butter—as the world's ma- 
jor countries grapple with demographic 

change. "China's political leaders begin- 
ningin roughly 2020 will be faced with a 

difficult choice: allow growing levels of 
poverty within an exploding elderly pop- 
ulation, or provide the resources neces- 
sary to avoid this situation," Haas writes 

in Political Demography. If China's gov- 
ernment decides in favor of the latter 

option, Haas argues, American power 

will benefit. More broadly, he foresees 

a coming “geriatric peace,” as nations 

around the world find themselves too 

burdened to challenge America’s mili- 
tary preeminence. 

Recent events may well 
provide a preview of this 
reality. When Xi Jinping 
announced last year that he 
was slashing China’s armed 


lion in 2005 to more than more than forces by 300,000 troops, 
329 million in 2050— twice the Beijing spun the news as 
more than the combined size of proof of China’s peaceful 
populations of Germany, America's. intentions. Demographics 


Japan, France, and Britain. 
The consequences for 
China's finances are profound. With 
more people now exiting the workforce 
than entering it, many Chinese econo- 
mists say that demographics are already 
becoming a drag on growth. More imme- 
diately alarming are the fiscal costs of 
having far more elderly people and far 
fewer young people, starting with the 
expense of creating the country's first 
modern national pension system. 
Unlike residents of China's prosper- 
ous eastern cities, hundreds of millions 
of peasants and migrant laborers have 
scant personal savings and rudimentary 
retirement coverage, if any. "One goal is 
to extend pension coverage to everyone," 
says an economist with the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences, in Beijing. 
“But that will be very expensive, because 
most people haven't paid anything into 
the system at all. Basically, what this 
means is a wealth transfer." Providing 
health care to these same disadvantaged 
classes will also be vastly expensive. 
Mark L. Haas, a Duquesne Univer- 
sity political scientist, has for some time 
warned of a looming contest between 
guns and canes—a variant on the old idea 
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provide a more compel- 
ling explanation. With the 
number of working-age Chinese men 
already declining—China's working- 
age population shrank by 4.87 million 
people last year—labor is in short supply. 
As wages go up, maintaining the world's 
largest standing army is becoming pro- 
hibitively expensive. Noris the situation 
likely to improve: After wages, rising 
pension costs are the second-biggest 
cause of increased military spending. 
Awakening belatedly to its demo- 
graphic emergency, China has relaxed 
its one-child policy, allowing parents to 
have two children. Demographers ex- 
pectthis reform to make little difference, 
though. In China, as around the world, 
various forces, including increasing 
wages and rising female workforce par- 
ticipation, have, over several decades, 
left women disinclined to have large 
families. Indeed, China's fertility rate 
began declining well before the coercive 
one-child restrictions were introduced 
in 1978. By hastening and amplifying 
the effects of this decline, the one-child 
policy is likely to go down as one of 
history's great blunders. Single-child 
households are now the norm in China, 


and few parents, particularly in urban 
areas, believe they can afford a sec- 
ond child. Moreover, many men won't 
become fathers at all: Under the one- 
child policy, a preference for sons led to 
widespread abortion of female fetuses. 
As a result, by 2020, China is projected 
to have 30 million more bachelors than 
single women of similar age. 

"Itreally doesn't matter what happens 
now with the fertility rate," a demog- 
rapher at the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences told me. "The old peo- 
ple of tomorrow are already here." She 
predicted that in another decade or two, 
the social and fiscal pressures created 
by aging in China will force what many 
Chinese find inconceivable for the 
world's most populous nation: a mount- 
ing need to attract immigrants. "When 
China is old, though, all the countries 
we could import workers from will also 
be old,” she said. “Where are we to get 
them from? Africa would be the only 
place, and I can't imagine that." 


OT SO LONG AGO, conventional 

wisdom in China held that the 
country's economy would soon overtake 
America's in size, achieving a GDP per- 
haps double or triple that ofthe U.S. later 
this century. As demographic reality sets 
in, however, some Chinese experts now 
say that the country's economic output 
may never match that of the U.S. 

With American Baby Boomers enter- 
ing retirement, the United States has its 
own pressing social-safety-net costs. 
Whatis often neglected in debates about 
swelling entitlement spending, however, 
ishow much better America's position is 
than other countries". Once again, num- 
bers tell the story best: By the end ofthe 
century, China's population is projected 
to dip below 1 billion for the first time 
since 1980. At the same time, America's 
population is expected to hit 450 million. 
Which is to say, China's population will 
go from roughly four and a half times as 
large as America'sto scarcely more than 
twice its size. 

Even as China's workforce shrinks, 
America's is expected to increase by 
31 percent from 2010 to 2050. This grow- 
ing labor supply will boost economic 
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growth, strengthen the tax base, and 
relieve pressure on the Social Security 
system. At the same time, Americans 
will continue to enjoy a substantial 
advantage over the Chinese in terms 
of per capita income. This advantage in 
wealth will continue to underwrite U.S. 
security commitments and capabilities 
around the world. 

That the U.S. is not facing population 
shrinkage is due largely to immigration. 
America's fertility rate, while higher 
than that of China and many European 
countries, is still below the threshold re- 
quired to avoid shrinkage, about 2.1 chil- 
dren per woman. By keeping its doors 
relatively open to newcomers, America 
is able to replenish itself. If the country 
were instead to shut its doors, its popu- 
lation would plateau and its median age 
would climb more steeply. According to 
the Pew Research Center, immigrants 
and their children and grandchildren 
will account for 88 percent of U.S. popu- 
lation growth over the next 50 years. 

These new arrivals are widely 
portrayed in a variety of ways that 
fail to convey their true importance 
to the American economy and future. 
Sometimes they are thought of as un- 
desirables who get by doing scut work. 
Other times they are depicted as tak- 
ing good jobs and opportunities from 
citizens. In some cases, they are demon- 
ized as criminals. Less often, they are 
romanticized as the brainpower driving 
American technological ingenuity. 

The truth is broader and far less 
exotic. America assimilates outsiders 
on a scale matched by no other power- 
ful country: Immigrants inhabit every 
rung of society and work in every sector. 
Immigration, perhaps more than any 
other single factor, sustains American 
prosperity. And immigration will, shriek- 
ing campaign rhetoric notwithstanding, 
spare the United States the fate now 
threatening to engulf its competitors. 


Howard W. French is a professor at the 
Columbia University Graduate School 
of Journalism and the author of the 
forthcoming Everything Under the 
Heavens: Empire, Tribute and the 
Future of Chinese Power. 
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THE MIGRANTS' SAINT 


LOCKS FROM 
the US. border in 
Tijuana sits the 


shrine of Juan Soldado 
(“Soldier Juan”)—local 
hero turned patron saint 
of undocumented mi- 
grants. His followers, who 
have decorated the shrine 
with candles, flowers, and 
photocopied green cards, 
credit him with miracles: 
blinding Border Patrol 
agents, guiding migrants 
through the desert, 
granting unlikely asylum 
applications. (The green- 
card copies are from 
successful emigrants who 
later returned to leave 
proof that their prayers 
had been answered.) 

In 1938, the year Juan 
Soldado died, Tijuana was 
in crisis. The Americans 
who had once frequented 
the city’s cantinas and 
casinos were no lon- 
ger coming, thanks to 
Prohibition’s end and a 
new casino ban. Soar- 
ing unemployment, 
exacerbated by mass 
deportations from the 
U.S., fueled unrest. When 
an 8-year-old girl was 
raped and murdered, the 
city erupted in rage. A 
suspect—or scapegoat— 
was promptly identified: 
army Private Juan Cas- 
tillo Morales. With mobs 
threatening to lynch him, 
a military tribunal tried 
him in a single night, 
not stopping to check 
his fingerprints against 
crime-scene evidence. He 
was condemned to death 
by ley de fuga, a cruel 
ritual that compelled him 
to run toward the border 
while being targeted by 
a firing squad. Before he 


could reach U.S. soil, he 
was fatally shot in the 
back. When sympathizers 
tried to clean his blood off 
the ground, it could not 
be removed. Declaring 
this a miracle, they built a 
shrine atop his grave. 

For decades after his 
death, Juan Soldado was 
relatively unknown, par- 
ticularly outside Tijuana. 
But as emigration from 
Latin America to the U.S. 
increased in the late 20th 
century, the San Diego- 
Tijuana border became 
one of the most protected 
in the world. Since then, 


Juan Soldado a few years 
ago,” one Guatemalan 
migrant told me. “I prayed 
and he got me to the 
other side.” Another Gua- 
temalan, who crossed into 
the U.S. from Reynosa, 
more than 1,000 miles 
east of Tijuana, heard of 
the folk saint from a fellow 
migrant: “He said that last 
time, he crossed with a 
friend who prayed to Juan 
Soldado and the friend 
made it, but he didn’t and 
was deported. Now he 
knows to pray to him too.” 
“Migrants are running 
from terrible dangers,” 
says Father Jesus Aram- 
barri, who supervises a 
Tijuana soup kitchen. In 
a sort of modern-day ley 
de fuga, many are fleeing 
violent gangs. A rash of 
Border Patrol shootings 
of unarmed migrants, 


A shrine in Tijuana honoring the folk saint Juan Soldado 


thousands of northbound 
migrants have arrived in 
Tijuana each year, only 
to hit a literal wall. While 
waylaid, many discover 
Juan Soldado’s shrine; 
when they later continue 
their journey, they take 
his story with them. 
Over the past year, 
while on a Fulbright 
fellowship, | traveled 
with hundreds of Central 
Americans through 
Mexico, chronicling their 
migration northward. | 
was surprised by how 
many mentioned Juan 
Soldado. “I heard about 


meanwhile, has inspired 
direct comparisons with 
Juan Soldado’s execution. 
As a Catholic priest, Aram- 
barri can't endorse an un- 
canonized saint. Still, he 
says, "people believe Juan 
Soldado can help them.” 
Juan Soldado’s like- 
ness has even popped 
up in the American 
Southwest, on murals 
and at shrines where 
candles burn for loved 
ones still trying to cross. 
In a sense, he has finally, 
78 years after his death, 
made it over the border. 
— Levi Vonk 
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The Apprentice 


One way or another, there will be a Trump on Pennsylvania Avenue next year. 


HE BUILDING that is in 

the process of becoming the 

Trump International Hotel 

Washington D.C.—a century- 
old granite behemoth that has served as 
postal headquarters, government offices, 
and a retail mall—sits cheek by jowl with 
an IRS building. “We’re going to work 
out a really good rate for them,” joked 
Donald J. Trump Jr., who is developing 
the property on behalf of his father, as he 
led me around the site one sunny morn- 
ing this spring. “Maybe that will stop 
some of these ridiculous audits!” 

Trump fils, the Republican presiden- 
tial front-runner’s firstborn and name- 
sake, is an executive vice president of 
the Trump Organization, where his 


BY MOLLY BALL 


projects include the D.C. hotel. Don, as 
he is known to friends, is strapping and 
tanned, with a chestnut-brown mane 
that he wears aggressively gelled back 
from his forehead, having apparently 
learned from his father to pick a hairdo 
and stick with it. 

Other than a stint on The Apprentice, 
Don has generally kept a low public pro- 
file. But as Trump pére's presidential 
campaign gained traction last year, he 
emerged as an adviser to and a political 
surrogate for his father. In Iowa in Janu- 
ary, he accompanied a group of reporters 
on a pheasant-hunting trip; a few days 
later, on caucus night, he mingled with 
voters at a suburban mega-church. In an 
interview, Donald Trump told me that 


his eldest child was "doing a really good 
job for me." He added that, of his chil- 
dren, Don was the most natural sales- 
man, with instinctive people skills. “We 
have different styles—maybe his is better 
than mine, frankly,” Donald said. “Рео- 
ple like him a lot, and people trust him.” 

The day I met up with him, Don had 
caught a ride from LaGuardia airport 
on his father’s 757. Donald had a day 
of meetings in D.C. with his national- 
security team, interest-group represen- 
tatives, and the Republican National 
Committee; Don wanted to check on 
progress at the hotel. “Washington is a 
greatly underserved market in the lux- 
ury sector, without question,” he told me 
as we walked across the future hotel’s 
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bare concrete floors, stepping over elec- 
trical cords and around shrink-wrapped 
pallets of acoustic tile. Diplomats, CEOs, 
and other bigwigs visiting the nation's 
capital don't have many high-end lodg- 
ing options, he said. ^We have a real op- 
portunity to stand out." 

If official Washington has tended to 
regard Donald Trump as an invader, the 
hotel project has gotten 
a slightly warmer recep- 
tion. Erected in the 1890s, 


Donald 


corridor, roughly equidistant from the 
White House and the Capitol. ^We are 
at ground zero for all the big lobbying 
and law firms," Don told me as saws 
buzzed in the background. ^When this 
is the lobby and bar area"—he swept an 
arm around the building’s atrium—“it 
will be a perfect power-breakfast spot or 
apres-work drinking spot.” 
Plans for the hotel’s res- 
taurants were complicated 
when two celebrity chefs, 


before Washington re- Trump José Andrés and Geoffrey 
stricted building heights, made time Zakarian, pulled out of the 
the nine-story Old Post for his kids, project to protest Donald 
Office Pavilion is the city’s his oldest Trump’s statements about 
second-tallest building, son says. immigrants. (The hotel’s 
not counting the Wash- “But it was 220-seat flagship restau- 
ington Monument, with a always on rant, which will feature a 


clock tower jutting 315 feet 
into the sky. But by 2012, 
when Trump’s company 
was chosen in a competitive bidding 
process to redevelop the once-grand 
castle, decades of wear and tear had left 
it decrepit. In exchange for a 60-year 
lease, Trump promised that $200 mil- 
lion would be spent on the renovation. 
With the hotel scheduled to open in 
September—its 263 rooms will start at 
$550 a night—both father and son like 
to joke that, no matter how the elec- 
tion turns out, Trump will soon be on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Already, tourist 
buses have taken to stopping before the 
billboard-size royal-blue sign out front 
that reads COMING 2016: TRUMP. (One 
D.C. councilman suggested that the sign 
might constitute “inappropriate” cam- 
paign advertising, but officials ruled that 
it qualified as temporary construction 
signage and was thus kosher.) “People 
get out to take pictures in front of the sign 
and post them on social media,” said 
Mickael Damelincourt, the property’s 
managing director, as we strolled from 
the main building to the 13,200-square- 
foot ballroom-in-progress. “Which is 
fantastic for me in terms of awareness!” 
In his campaign, Donald Trump has 

inveighed against Washington lobby- 
ists, claiming they control politicians 
like “puppets.” But those same lobbyists 
will be the target market for the hotel, 
which is in the center of the city’s power 
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his terms.” 


balcony overlooking the 
atrium, is now slated to be 
a BLT Prime steak house.) 
But Don insisted that the Trump cam- 
paign hasn’t otherwise had much effect 
on the Trump business—if anything, 
he suggested, the reverse was true. In 
2008 and 2012, he said, Donald decided 
against running for president in part 
because he worried that his children 
were too young to take over the Trump 
Organization’s day-to-day operations. 

Now Donis 38, and has worked for the 
company for a decade and a half; his sib- 
lings Ivanka and Eric, who are also execu- 
tive vice presidents at the company and 
have a hand in the hotel project, are 34 
and 32, respectively. Don says this made it 
easier for his fatherto step away from the 
business—though he still keeps a close 
eye on operations. In mid-March, when 
Donald held a press conference at the ho- 
tel site, he praised the facility’s bathroom 
fixtures before taking questions about 
foreign aid and delegate counts. 


G ROWING UP in the penthouse 
apartment on the 68th floor of 
Manhattan’s Trump Tower doesn’t 
make for a normal childhood. “But I 
guess it’s what I know, so it doesn’t 
seem as unusual as it probably should,” 
Don said, settling into a folding chair in 
a construction manager’s bare-walled 
office off the hotel atrium. He wore a 
slim-cut blue suit, dark-brown tasseled 


loafers, a tie with a blue-and-purple 
print, and a wide-collared shirt with 
DJTJR embroidered on the cuffs. As we 
talked, a staffer flitted into the room to 
offer miniature bottles of Trump-brand 
spring water, the U on the turquoise- 
blue label replaced by the family crest. 

Aided by nannies, Don’s mother, 
Ivana, took the lead on day-to-day child- 
rearing; his father would see him off to 
private school each morning with a hug 
and a lecture consisting of “ ‘No smok- 
ing, no drinking, no drugs,’” he recalled, 

“usually followed with ‘Don’t trust any- 

опе.” Donald wasn’t the type of dad to 
take his kids out to the backyard— "or, 
in our case, the roof ofthe building"—to 
throw a ball around. “He made time for 
us,” Don said, “but it was always on his 
terms.” That often meant Don accompa- 
nying his father to construction sites, or 
playing with toys at the foot of Donald’s 
desk while he negotiated a deal. 

As a boy, Don spent more than a 
month every summer with his maternal 
grandfather, who was an electrician in 
Zlín, a Moravian industrial town several 
hours east of Prague. He perfected his 
Czech and also spent many hours alone 
in the woods, an experience he credits 
with teaching him the virtues of both 
the outdoors and a modest life. “When 
you got back from that, you appreciated 
what you had,” he said, “but you also 
appreciated that people who don’t have 
alot still have the most important things: 
relationships, time around the campfire.” 
Don’s mother describes his childhood 
journeys in somewhat more glamor- 
ous terms. “I would drag all my kids 
through Europe,” Ivana told me, laugh- 
ing. “I would take them on the yacht in 
the summer to the south of France, to 
Italy, to Greece, to Corsica. They were 
very well traveled.” 

Don was 12 when it emerged that his 
father was carrying on with a younger 
woman, the Georgia beauty queen 
Marla Maples. What followed was hard 
on the Trump children: photographers 
camped out at Trump Tower, months of 
lurid headlines (one New York Post cover 
blared Maples’s alleged assessment of 
Donald: “BEST SEX I’VE EVER HAD”), 
ridicule from classmates. Ivana won full 


“5КЕТСН 


custody ofthe children and moved them 
to an Upper East Side townhouse. Don 
didn't speak to his father for a year, and 
atage 13, heleft New York for an all-boys 
boarding school in Pennsylvania. 

Don was a stubborn and rebellious 
teen; as an undergraduate at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania's Wharton School, 
he was known for his raucous partying. 
After graduating, he moved to Aspen, 
Colorado, where he worked as a bar- 
tender and lived a ski bum’s life. (Ivana 
says she and Donald “were not that sure” 
at the time that Don knew what he was 
doing.) Don told me he always knew 
he'd gointo the family business, but first 
wanted to see the world to make sure he 
didn't wind up like “a lot of people who 
spend 10 or 15 years dedicating their 
lives to a career that they hate, only to 
wake up and say, ‘What have I done with 
my life?'" Shortly after September 11, 
2001, he moved back to New York. 

Today, Don and his wife, Vanessa, 
a model turned stay-at-home mother, 
have five young children and live in Man- 
hattan. Despite his father's wealth, Don 
has a mortgage: "We were never really 
trust-fund kids," he says. "We work." An 
avid outdoorsman, he boasts that he has 
not spent a weekend in the city in a de- 
cade, preferring to take the kids out of 
town to hike, fish, and hunt. His slaying 
of an elephant on a big-game hunt in 
Zimbabwe several years back drew criti- 
cism from animal-rights groups, though 
the government confirmed that the 
hunt was legal. This year, an old photo 
of Don holding the elephant's severed 
tail circulated on Twitter along with the 
observation that it was perhaps "the 
best accidental metaphor ever." When 
Itold Don about the tweet, he laughed: 
“Т пеуег thought about it in those terms!" 

Don seems unperturbed by sug- 
gestions that his father might destroy 
the GOP. "The Republican Party as I 
know it hasn't exactly done a good job 
of anything lately," he said. "It's not 
like they've exactly given us winners." 
By holding candidates to what he de- 
scribed as a10,000-point litmus test, he 
believes, Republicans have narrowed the 
party's appeal and isolated themselves 
from the national mainstream. "If the 
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Republican Party were a business, you 
wouldn't have the same people still run- 
ning it," he added. 

As workers painted the presidential 
suites upstairs (they come in three sizes, 
ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 square 
feet—apparently not all presidents are 
created equal), Don explained his dis- 
dain for what he sees as a moribund po- 
litical establishment. "So many people in 
politics are just so unimpressive, they're 
just part of the revolving door,” he said. 

"That's probably why the establishment 
on both sides hates my father so much, 
because if I see it, he certainly has." 

Don got worked up as he talked about 
politics, gesturing with his hands, sput- 
tering in exasperation, and doing big- 
voiced impressions of those holding 


the viewpoints he was mocking. He 
described his political views as fiscally 
conservative and pro-Second Amend- 
ment but said, "There are quite a few 
social issues that I don't understand." 
He declined to elaborate on his positions 
on the record, though in a 2012 radio 
interview he said that he favored abor- 
tion rights and gay marriage. On im- 
migration, however, he sides staunchly 
with his father, who has called for a wall 
along the Mexican border and a ban on 
Muslims entering the country. 

"As a businessman, if you just let 
everyone in, yeah, I could hire cheaper 
labor, I would save money,” he said. But 
American workers' wages are undercut 
by illegal immigrants, he contended. As 
for Muslim refugees, Don said, “When 


*VERY SHORT BOOK EXCERPT 


BICYCLE FACE 


OF ALL THE physical woes attributed to the bicycle as it became 
popular in the 1890s, the one that most strained credulity was 
the "bicycle face." Characterized by wide, wild eyes; a grim 

set to the mouth; and a migration of facial features toward the 
center, the disorder was said to result from the stress of inces- 
sant balancing. A German philosopher claimed that the condi- 
tion drained "every vestige of intelligence" from the sufferer's 
appearance and rendered children unrecognizable to their own 
mothers. The bicycle face hung on, too, warned a journalist: 
"Once fixed upon the countenance, it can never be removed." 


— Adapted from The Mechanical Horse: How the Bicycle Reshaped American Life, 
by Margaret Guroff, published by the University of Texas Press in April 
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you see what's going on in Europe the 
last few months, sure, okay, it's great 
that we want to be welcoming! I'd love 
to be welcoming if everyone was like me 
or like you!" But, he continued, the fact 
that many refugees are "young, single 
males, versus guys with families and 
kids," gives him pause. "It's so stagger- 
ingly disproportionate that it's hard not 
to think ofit as a potential Trojan horse." 

In early March, Don became the sub- 
ject of a minor controversy when a Ten- 
nessee radio host who's been described 
as a white supremacist claimed to have 
interviewed him. Don explained to me 
that he had been doing a spate of radio 
interviews by phone from his office in 
New York, including one with a conser- 
vative Utah talk-radio host. The alleged 
white supremacist, James Edwards, was 
also a guest on the show. According to 
Don, when Edwards began questioning 
him, he had no way of knowing whom 
he was talking with. "It's so fake, it's 
such a nonstory,” he said. “But now, the 
rest of my life, if you look online, you'll 
see a story about me cavorting with 
white supremacists." 

No matter how disruptive Donald's 
current venture may be to his children, 
Don's loyalty to the Trump cause is 
unwavering. When I pressed him on 
whether Donald ought to do more to 
discourage violence at his rallies, Don 
said, “I don’t think anyone's encourag- 
ing anyone to punch someone in the 
face"—though at a February rally his fa- 
ther did tell the crowd, after a protester 
was removed, "I'd like to punch him in 
the face." Asked whether he might him- 
self run for office one day, he didn't rule 
it out: "Like my father, I never take all 
the cards off the table." 

Don claimed not to understand the 
idea that he might resent living in his fa- 
ther's long shadow. Yet there are clearly 
downsides to having a polarizing politi- 
cian in the family: When I mentioned 
my upcoming vacation to Mexico, he 
mock-plaintively asked me to smuggle 
him in my suitcase. He used to spend 
a lot of time there. But he had a feeling 
that Trumps—particularly ones named 
Donald—might not be welcome south of 
the border these days. 


*STUDY OF STUDIES 


Life Isn't Fair 


So why do we behave as if it is? 


BY MATTHEW HUTSON 


HEN YOU seea 

corporate scoun- 
drel go unpunished, or a 
puppy die of cancer, or 
Rashida Jones gifted with 
talent, beauty, and smarts, 
you might be forgiven for 
asking: Is life fair? And 
yet most of us cling to the 
idea that people generally 
get what they deserve. 

Our belief in the 

world’s fairness can veer 
into magical thinking. 
For example, one study 
found that people who 
frequently patronize a 
business believe they are 
more likely than other 
customers to win a given 
prize drawing by that 
business—a phenom- 
enon the researchers 
called the “lucky loyalty” 
effect [1]. A similar logic 
leads people to invest in 
karma. In one experiment, 
people at a job fair who 
were led to think that 
the job-search process 
was beyond their control 
offered to donate more 
money to an unrelated 
charity than did those 
who were led to believe 
the opposite. In a follow- 
up study, job seekers 
who were encouraged 
to see their job search 
as beyond their control 
were more optimistic 
about their employment 
prospects when they 
gave money to charity 
than when they didn't [2]. 


THE STUDIES: 


[1] Reczek et al., "Lucky 
Loyalty" (Journal of Consumer 
Research, Dec. 2014) 

[2] Converse et al., "Investing 
in Karma" CPsychological Sci- 
ence, Aug. 2012) 

ІЗІ Xie et al., “Belief in a Just 
World When Encountering the 
5/12 Wenchuan Earthquake" 


(Environment and Behavior, 
July 2011) 

ІШ Strómwall et al., “Blame 
Attributions and Rape" (Legal 
and Criminological Psychol- 
ogy, Sept. 2013) 

[5] Monteith et al., “Out of 
Work and Out of Luck?" (Social 
Psychological and Personality 


Belief in a just world 
can be shaken by disas- 
ter, but it can also provide 
psychological stability in 
that disaster's after- 
math. Among survivors 
of the 2008 Wenchuan 
earthquake, which killed 
nearly 90,000 Chinese, 
those who lost family 
and friends were—not 
surprisingly—more likely 
than others to believe the 
universe was unfair. Yet 
those who continued to 
believe the universe was 
fair suffered the least anxi- 
ety and depression [3]. 


Faith in fairness does 
have a dark side. One 
study found that women 
who believe strongly that 
the world is fair are more 
likely than other women 
to blame the victim of 
a hypothetical stranger 
rape [4]. And people who 
believe in a just world are 
less likely to hire a job 
candidate who's been laid 
off [5]. Even 3-year-olds 
like another child less 


Science, Jan. 2016) 

[6] Olson et al., “Judgments 
of the Lucky Across Develop- 
ment and Culture" (Journal 
of Personality and Social 
Psychology, May 2008) 

[7] Anderson et al., “In Search 
of the Silver Lining" (Psycho- 
logical Science, Nov. 2010) 


when she is unlucky (gets 
hit by a baseball, say) 
than when she is lucky 
(sees a rainbow) [6]. 
When bad things 
happen to good people, 
we sometimes convince 
ourselves that the bad 
things are in fact good 
things—blessings in 
disguise. After people's 
appetite for justice was 
deliberately stoked, they 
tended to see a 30-year- 
old who had suffered a 
debilitating accident in 
childhood as enjoying 
a more meaningful life 
than one who hadn't [7]. 
Such thoughts may 
ease the pain associated 
with injustice, and even 
lead to support for the 
status quo: Researchers 
found that when people 
felt powerless, they were 
more likely to say that 
race, class, and gender 
disparities were justi- 
fied [8]. Certain social 
institutions and ideolo- 
gies, including religion and 
political conservatism, 
may further increase our 
complacence. (God must 
be just, right?) In a series 
of surveys, respondents' 
religiosity correlated 
with belief in a just 
world, belief that capital- 
ism is fair, social and 
economic conservatism, 
acceptance of income 
inequality, and belief in 
the fairness of the Ameri- 
can social system [9]. 
No, life's not fair. And 
in a cruel twist, our wish 
to see it as fair keeps us 
from making it so. 


Matthew Hutson is the 
author of The 7 Laws of 
Magical Thinking. 


[8] Van der Toorn et al., "A 
Sense of Powerlessness Fosters 
System Justification" (Political 
Psychology, Feb. 2015) 

[9] Jost et al., "Belief in a Just 
God (and a Just Society)" 
(Journal of Theoretical and 
Philosophical Psychology, 
Feb. 2014) 
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The Energy Interstate 


A national system of electricity transmission could 
cut power-plant emissions by 80 percent. 


BY VAUHINI VARA 


NE COLD EVENING 
in February 2008, the 
gusty wind in West Texas 
dropped to a breeze. Atthe 
time, Texas generated more electricity 
from wind than almost any other state 
did. But that evening, the wind speed 
fell much lower than forecasts had pre- 
dicted, just as the chill had residents 
cranking up their heat. The people re- 
sponsible for most of the state's electri- 
cal system recognized that they risked a 
dangerous—or at least embarrassing— 
outage. Declaring an emergency, they 
switched off the power to several big 
industrial customers. After 90 minutes, 
backup generators kicked in, and the 
power was restored. A spokeswoman for 
the Electric Reliability Council of Texas 
subsequently explained, “The wind died 
out. That happens." 
Well, sure, some critics agreed—but 
that was just the problem with relying on 


it. The same, more or less, was true of 
sunlight. Weather didn't follow orders, 
and its patterns could be unpredictable. 
With the state planning to dramatically 
expand its use of wind power, one jour- 
nalist wrote: "This problem is only going 
to get bigger for Texas." 

Eight years on, the problem is get- 
ting bigger for the United States. Last 
August, President Obama announced 
the Clean Power Plan, whereby power 
plants are expected to reduce their 
carbon-dioxide emissions by 32 percent 
from their 2005 level, within 15 years— 
a target that's all but impossible to hit 
without moving from coal to cleaner 
energy sources. The Supreme Court has 
stayed Obama's plan until lower courts 
can rule on several legal challenges, but 
energy experts assume the plan—or 
something like it—will eventually take 
effect. In the future, environmental 
concerns and resulting regulations may 


necessitate bigger reductions; Bill Gates 
argues that, in order to really address 
the global-warming crisis, emissions 
must fall by 100 percent before too long. 

That makes the question of reliabil- 
ity more urgentthan ever. Because wind 
and sunlight are fickle, utilities have 
used dirtier backup sources like coal and 
natural gas. If we want to eventually get 
all our energy—or a large majority of it— 
from renewable sources, something has 
to change. As Gates told the The Atlantic 
in November, “We need an energy mira- 
cle.” Gates is investing billions of dollars 
in schemes that sound like they’re out of 
an Isaac Asimov novel: batteries the size 
of swimming pools to store renewable 
power, technologies that use sunlight to 
produce liquid fuel. 

But over the past couple of years, 
researchers have come across another 
potential solution, one that seems 
almost too simple. The wind is usually 
blowing somewhere, and the sun is 
usually shining somewhere. If we could 
just connect the whole country to a 
special grid that would let utilities tap 
into those resources anytime, wouldn’t 
that get rid of—or at least lessen—the 
reliability problem? 

The most recent high-profile paper 
making this argument was published in 
January by researchers at the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion and the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. Christopher Clack and col- 
leagues built a model to predict the long- 
term costs of putting all kinds of energy 
into the electrical system. When they 
imposed a constraint on their model— 
it couldn’t use coal—they found that 
the cheapest option involved a grid of 
transmission lines that could carry solar 
and wind energy from almost any part 
of the country to anywhere else. Other 
technologies—perhaps Gates’s imagined 
miracle—would still be required to get 
rid of carbon-emitting fuels altogether, 
but the new grid would get us quite far, 
reducing emissions from power plants 
by up to 80 percent within 15 years. 

This conclusion, Clack said, appeared 
to surprise some energy researchers. 
Sending wind or solar energy long dis- 
tances inevitably involves the loss of 
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some power during transmission, and 

the alternating-current, or AC, lines that 
connect most ofthe U.S. are less efficient 
for long-distance transmission than 

direct-current, or DC, lines. The paper's 

hypothetical grid would use DC instead 

of AC. Until recently, big investments 

in high-voltage DC lines have been rare, 
in part due to the cost of the technol- 
ogy required at substations to make the 

power usable. But the model found that 
ifyou built a nationwide grid, economies 

of scale would emerge. In short, the 

benefits of having long, efficient lines 

outweigh the cost of power conversion. 
"People assumed that storage was the key 
or that nuclear was the key—and now I 
think there's more of a recognition that 
you can actually get quite a long way 
today," Clack said, just by changing how 
renewable energy moves around. 

This hypothetical grid recalls the 
interstate highway system championed 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
the 1950s. Back then, the U.S. was con- 
nected haphazardly with narrow roads 
built by state and local governments. 
Eisenhower predicted that cars would 
soon become ubiquitous, so he signed a 
law authorizing funds for an ambitious 
expansion of the nation's highways—an 
approach that turned out to be prescient. 
Clack's vision seems similar. So why 
don't we invest in a new grid for power 
transmission, like Eisenhower did for 
car travel? 

The answer reveals a lot about how 
the U.S. has changed since Eisenhower's 
time, politically and otherwise. The cre- 
ation of a grid like Clack's would most 
plausibly result from federal legislation. 
The Department of Energy would likely 
be tasked with studying how the grid 
might be built, and the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission with deciding 
where to put the lines. A bidding process 
would probably ensue, with developers 
vying to build portions ofthe grid, whose 
cost they'd expect to recoup, likely by 
charging utilities a fee, which the utilities 
would in turn pass on to their customers. 

It's not hard to see the challenges 
emerge, one by one, when you consider 
this scenario. The current Republican- 
led Congress has evinced little interest 


in big infrastructure projects. The lines 
might be opposed in states whose econo- 
mies (and politicians) depend on coal and 
natural-gas companies—and even those 
states that support renewable power tend 
to favor its production within their own 
borders. Local utilities resist being told 
what to do by the federal government. 
But suppose for a minute that the gov- 
ernment and the utilities found a way to 
agree that a national grid should be built. 
Even then, developers would face op- 
position from landowners who wouldn't 
want their property bisected or their 
views obstructed by unsightly power 
lines. Anjan Bose, an expert in the engi- 
neering of power systems who teaches 
at Washington State University and has 
advised the Department of Energy, 
notes that China and India, whose gov- 
ernment systems are oriented around 
central planning, are doing something 
like what Clack is promoting—but he 
sees it as impossible in the U.S. When he 
heard about Clack’s research, he told me, 
“my first reaction was ‘Good luck. ” 
Politics and NIMBYism aside, there’s 
another difference between the U.S. 
and those Asian countries: Energy de- 
mand in India and China is rising with 
industrialization—but the U.S. is losing 
factories, not gaining them, 
and energy demand is ex- 
pected to be nearly flat for 
years to come. China and 


The wind 
is usually 


Line Energy Partners, a developer in 

Houston, has been laboring for years to 

build four interstate DC lines. But these 

projects have moved slowly—in part 
due to local opposition. Comparing this 

patchwork approach with Clack’s vision, 
Michael Skelly, the president of Clean 

Line, told me, “I think a national grid 

would be far better.” He feels that with 

the federal government’s weight behind 

a national plan, companies like his 

might encounter less local opposition— 
or could at least better appeal to federal 

authorities to help them fight it. 

And so the search for a miracle con- 
tinues. In Tallahassee, Florida, the 
manager of integrated planning for the 
city’s electric system, David Byrne, told 
me that for decades his city has relied 
almost entirely on natural gas. But the 
expected emission regulations and de- 
mand from residents recently persuaded 
Byrne and his colleagues to invest in re- 
newable sources. They’re now building 
a solar farm, Tallahassee’s first, on the 
municipal airport’s land. That will pro- 
duce only about 2 percent of the city’s 
energy, though—and Byrne expects 
that it could be tough to find land cheap 
enough to meaningfully increase that 
figure using sunshine alone. So Byrne 
is looking for wind, too. The 
problem is that in Florida, 
there just isn’t much of it. 
Some time ago, Tallahassee 


India need more trans- blowin signed a memorandum of 
mission lines, but in the somewhere. understanding with Clean 
U.S.—where the argument It is fickle Line to transmit wind power 


for new lines is largely 
environmental—the case 
is tougher to make. Of 
course, meeting federal and state regu- 
lations will require utilities to use more 
renewable power, but people seem to be 
hoping that other technologies, requiring 
less funding from utilities and their cus- 
tomers, will get us there. 

Some experts suggest that, given the 
difficulties of coming up with a national 
plan, jury-rigging a piecemeal system 
might be a better bet—old, worn-out 
transmission lines, including AC lines, 
could be upgraded, and a few strategic 
regional DC lines could be built. But 
even that would be difficult to do. Clean 


only locally. 


from rural Oklahoma. That 
line just received important 
support from the Depart- 
ment of Energy, but it still has to over- 
come some hurdles before Clean Line 
can break ground. 

"The energy resources that we would 
like to have seem to be located in places 
where people really don't live,” Byrne 
pointed out. As long as private, regional 
projects keep getting stymied—and 
as long as Clack's vision for a national 
system remains hypothetical—that will 
continue to be true. 


Vauhini Vara is a journalist based in 
Colorado. 
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The Future 


of Getting High 


Scientists are working on nonaddictive opiates, a pill that 
sobers you up, and pot designed to produce certain moods. 


BY MAGGIE KOERTH-BAKER 


N 2014, I WALKED into a dispen- 

sary in Boulder and emerged with 

something truly surreal: a receipt. 

For weed. Two years earlier, Colo- 
rado had voted to legalize recreational 
marijuana—reflecting a seismic shift 
in American attitudes toward the drug. 
In just two generations, the portion of 
the population that supports legaliza- 
tion went from 12 percent to 58 percent. 
Along the way, we've seen emerging 
marijuana markets, new technologies, 
and the normalization of experiences 
that were once taboo. 
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OF DRUGS 


At the same time, though, Ameri- 
cans are succumbing to the dangers of 
other drugs in ever greater numbers. 
Substance-use disorders now affect 
more than 21 million Americans. Drug 
overdose—especially from heroin and 
other opiates—is the leading cause 
of accidental death in the U.S. And 
nearly a third of all vehicle fatalities are 
alcohol-related. 

On the one hand, we want to feel 
good. On the other, we need to do 
more to protect ourselves and our loved 
ones. Scientists and entrepreneurs are 
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3400 вс: The Sumeri- 
ans cultivate opium pop- 
pies, which they call Hul 
Gil, or “the joy plant.” 


Emperor Shen Nung records 
the medical use of cannabis 
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working on new products and technolo- 
gies that promise to make drugs and 
alcohol both safer and more satisfying. 
Here’s what the future of getting high 
might look like. 


Marijuana Farming 

Will Go High-Tech 
Marijuana growers have long used 
old-fashioned breeding techniques— 
cross two plants, pick the best of their 
offspring—to make more-potent drugs. 
But as marijuana farming moves from 
heavily fortified basements to open fields, 
we can expect growers to adopt genetic 
technologies to fine-tune their products— 
more traits breeders want with fewer un- 
desirable ones tagging along. 

Mowgli Holmes, the chief scientific 
officer of Phylos Bioscience, a start-up 
that’s studying the cannabis genome, 
thinks growers will use high-tech 
breeding to produce less-potent pot— 
cutting the THC content from 30 per- 
cent to something more like 4 percent. 


1798: In Egypt, Napoleon's 
soldiers take a liking to 
smoking hashish. 
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"Breeding has been inward-looking, 
making products for stoners,” he says, 
comparing currently available varieties 
to moonshine. "Normal people want 
to try it but can't, because they get too 
high. Legalization should lead to op- 
tions more like wine and beer." 

But high-tech breeding could also 
produce a more far-out high. In the 
science-fiction novel Do Androids 
Dream of Electric Sheep?, Philip K. Dick 
wrote about the mood organ, a device 
that allows people to choose how they 
want to feel. The pot ofthe future could 
work similarly, Holmes says. Already, 
many sellers market their product by the 
mood it's said to produce. In analyzing 
the cannabis genome, Holmes hopes to 
find markers in certain strains of weed 
that make people feel calm, or creative, 


or even hungry. 
2 Sobriety May 

Come in a Pill 
Scientists have been searching for a 
very long time for compounds that can 
reduce or reverse the effects of alcohol, 
says Aaron White, the senior scientific 
adviser at the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism. In the 
1990s, when he was in graduate school, 
everyone seemed to think Ro15-4513 
might be that drug. Images circulated, 
he says, of a drunk rat lying on its back 
with its feet in the air next to a healthy- 
looking rat that had taken Ro15-4513. 
Unfortunately, it turned out that the 
drug also caused seizures. 

Today, one promising candidate is 
dihydromyricetin, or DHM, a com- 
pound that can be derived from the ex- 
tract of a raisin tree native to Asia. The 
Chinese have used the extract to treat 
hangovers for hundreds of years, and 
research on rats suggests that it can miti- 
gate some of alcohol's effects on beha- 
vior and may even help protect a fetus 
from exposure to alcohol. But we have 
to be careful, White says. DHM appears 
to block the effects of alcohol on one 
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type of receptor in the brain. That re- 
ceptor, GABA,, happens to be associated 
with some of the really obvious signs of 
alcohol consumption—sleepiness, loss 
of balance, memory impairment, and 
blackouts. But it’s not the only receptor 
involved in the neuropharmacology of 
drunkenness. There’s a risk, White says, 
that DHM could make people feel less 
drunk without actually making them 
sober, with potentially disastrous results 
if they were to get behind the wheel or 
otherwise misjudge their impairment. 


3 | Skirting the Law 
Will Be Easier 

The Web has been intertwined with drug 
use since its beginning, says Mike Power, 
the author of Drugs 2.0: The Web Revo- 
lution That’s Changing How the World 
Gets High. In fact, the first thing ever 
sold online, in 1972, was a bag of weed. 
Today, the Dark Web—the shadowy part 
of the Internet that doesn’t show up in 
search engines and is known for host- 
ing criminal activity—provides a secret 
marketplace for drugs. The Internet 
also enables people to design, produce, 
and distribute analogs—legal drugs 
whose chemistry differs only slightly 
from that of their illegal cousins. As part 
of his reporting, Power used the Inter- 
net to order a legal, bespoke stimulant 
from a Chinese laboratory, based on the 
chemistry of a drug called phenmetra- 
zine, which was reportedly beloved by 
the Beatles. 

If the Internet makes drug trans- 
actions harder to trace, new technology 
could conceivably do away with trans- 
actions entirely. In May 2015, research- 
ers from UC Berkeley and Canada’s 
Concordia University announced that 
they had engineered yeast that mimics 
part of the biochemical process through 
which poppies make opiates. Maia Sza- 
lavitz, a journalist and the author of Un- 
broken Brain: A Revolutionary New Way of 
Understanding Addiction, says that such 
yeasts could potentially be used to turn 
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household ingredients into morphine. 
Before too long, people may be able to 
brew their own opiates at home. 
4 Painkillers Will Be Safer 
Why would scientists engineer 
yeast to make opiates? Among other rea- 
sons, researchers hope that with a better 
understanding of opiate creation, they'll 
be able to tinker with the chemistry of 
painkillers and make them less addictive. 

Andrew Coop, a professor at the 
University of Maryland School of Phar- 
macy, is among those trying to alter the 
way opiate drugs interact with opioid 
receptors in the brain. There are several 
different kinds of these receptors, but 
all clinically approved opiates target the 
same kind, called Mu. Inside Mu recep- 
tors, the drugs activate two pathways— 
one that triggers immediate painkilling 
effects and another that prompts the 
body to adapt to the drug. That second 
pathway leads to dependence. 

Coop is working on opiates that 
would target more than one kind of 
receptor. This approach, called poly- 
pharmacology, is based on the idea that 
different kinds of receptors modulate 
one another's effects—so you could 
get the painkilling effects without the 
dependence. Another option would be 
to design drugs that target Mu receptors 
without triggering the second pathway. 
Finally, researchers are looking at new 
classes of painkillers that don't target 
opioid receptors at all. Unfortunately, 
many of those efforts have run into 
pitfalls. For instance, scientists found 
a promising new painkiller in the secre- 
tions of poison dart frogs. But then they 
discovered that it targets nicotine recep- 
tors instead, suggesting it might also be 
addictive. “Sure, it wouldn’t have the 
same effects as opioids,” Coop says. 

“But that’s just opening a whole other 
can of worms.” Ё 


Maggie Koerth-Baker is a science writer 
for FiveThirtyEight.com. 
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The Penultimate Fighter 


The fantastic rise—and stunning fall—of Ultimate Fighting champion Conor McGregor 
BY JAMES PARKER 


S A FAN, a viewer, a consciousness-on- 
a-couch, I had drifted away, years ago, 
from the Ultimate Fighting Champion- 
ship. Had I aged out of it, maybe—lost 
my youthful tolerance for violence? 
Softer midriff, softer mind? At any rate, 
it seemed to be over between me and the UFC. Until last 
year, that is, when I was goosed in my psyche by the fighter- 
phenomenon Conor “The Notorious” McGregor. Peacocking 
around in his beautiful suits, lightly promising destruction to 
his enemies, he zapped through my middle-aged culture filters. 
He was unbeaten in the UFC. His left fist was an astonishment. 
On iTunes, I bought his 2013 
fight against Max Holloway: 
There’s McGregor, dazzling 
with witty hook kicks and 
punches from the future, the 
bruises slowly thickening 
Holloway’s face like an index 
of stupefaction. “Let’s put him 
away,” advises John Kavanagh, 
McGregor’s coach and corner- 
man, icing him down between 
the second and third rounds. 
“More water?” “Yeah, a little 
bit,” shrugs easy-breathing 
McGregor. “I feel great.” “You 
look beautiful,” chuckles 
Kavanagh. “You look beauti- 
ful, man.” I was in love. 

The UFC is the largest and 
most dynamic promotion com- 
pany in the still-emergent sport 
of mixed martial arts (MMA), 
and Conor McGregor, 27, a 
former plumber’s appren- 
tice from Dublin, is its most 


resplendently entertaining—and bankable—character. Inside 
the Octagon, the eight-sided, chain-link-fenced UFC ring, he 
cuts a figure of near-comic bellicosity, hoisting his fists and 
bending his knees like a Regency pugilist; outside of it he sells 
the fights like nobody else. He appeared on the March 2016 
cover of Fighters Only magazine in a pink bow tie. In his chewy 
Dublin accent, he methodically maddens his opponents. And he 
wins and he wins. In December he fought Jose Aldo for the UFC 
featherweight belt, and the effects of the McGregor hype-out 
were startlingly visible: Aldo is a fearsome and seasoned fighter, 
but climbing into the Octagon he was skittish, cramped, out 
of focus. He was pre-beaten, and after 13 seconds of bouncing, 
unbearable anxiety, he walked 
with what looked like reliefinto 
the good night of McGregor’s 
left hand. 

So in early March I flew to 
Las Vegas to see McGregor 
(then 7-0 in the UFC) fight 
Nate Diaz at UFC 196—that 
is, the 196th major event 
staged by the company. It 
was primary season in Amer- 
ica, right between the 11th 
and 12th Republican debates, 
and as turbulence spanked 
the plane and the tray tables 
rattled, it occurred to me that 
we might have flown into a 
stray pocket of Trumpian ora- 
tory, Trump-breath, a little 
verbal chaos-cloud unmoored 
from its source and drifting 
hazardously at 32,000 feet. 
Hot air surrounded the fight, 
too—most of it McGregor’s. 

"Tm certainly going to toy with 
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the young boy,” he said of Diaz (three years his 

senior) at the prefight press conferences. "I'm 

going to play with him." He ungallantly mocked 

Diaz for his work teaching jiu-jitsu to kids—“He 

makes gang signs with the right hand and animal 

balloons with the left hand!"—and then, more 

Tyson-esquely, promised to eat Diaz's carcass in 

front of his "little gazelle friends." Diaz, rhetori- 
cally overmatched, sensibly confined himselfto 

some villainous scowling and swearing. 

You probably didn't read about McGregor- 
Diaz—or about Holm-Tate, the equally sensational 
women's MMA bout immediately beneath it on 
the bill at UFC 196—in the sports section of your 
Sunday paper. And yet there were 15,000 howl- 
ing fans at the MGM Grand and some 1.5 million 
pay-per-view buys at $49.99 a pop or more. That’s 
the UFC in 2016: ubiquitous, but not fully visible, 
like tattoos, or Paxil. It’s come a long way from 
its circus-of-violence origins. At the promotion’s 
maiden event—UFC 1, in 1993—boxers fought 
grapplers, sumo guys fought karate wizards, 
and gorillas fought octopuses. Okay, not the last 
part. But it was cartoonish and impure and very, 
very brutal. 

Thus inspired, people, fighters, maniacs began 
mixing it all up, and competition-level MMA 
entered a new phase. Blood flowed, unregulated. 
Joe Rogan, the versatile stand-up comedian who 
also works as a UFC commentator, has talked about 
the days when telling people you were associated 
with the UFC was like telling them you were in the 
porn industry. Slowly, out of the primordial blitzing 
and gouging, rules emerged. No head kicks to a 
downed opponent. No hair-pulling or groin strikes. 
Small padded gloves were introduced. Today, every 
UFC event should by rights begin with a short, 
hats-off-please-gentlemen prayer of thanks to 
Blessed John McCain, who famously decried MMA 
as “human cockfighting” and whose senatorial 
intervention in the late ’90s—when he persuaded 
36 states to ban it from cable TV—obliged the UFC 
to clean up its act, thereby setting it on the road 
to mass appeal. Since the early 2000s, the sport 
has consciously counterbranded itself against the 
larger, less organized, and slower-moving boxing 
industry: The UFC, with its near-monopoly on 
MMA, can crisply and dramatically give the fans 
the fights they want. 

MMA today is a technical and highly evolved 
sport, and fans arriving at a UFC event have a 
coherent set of expectations. The mingling of the 
martial arts having multiplied the ways in which 
you can be rendered unconscious—by punch, kick, 
elbow jab, knee strike, or arm across the carotid 
artery (the “rear naked choke”)—fighters gener- 
ally proceed with great wariness. Of the three 
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five-minute rounds in a standard MMA bout, 
two and a half can pass in a kind of supercharged 

inertia: The fighters bob and feint, each waiting for 
his opponent to commit himself, and beneath des- 
ultory cries of “Hit him!” you can hear the sizzle 

as force fields of vigilance collide and separate 

inside the Octagon. But for long stretches noth- 
ing happens. This is why an explosive, all-action 

knockout artist like McGregor is so valuable to 

the UFC. He makes things happen. 

The initial hype for UFC 196 was that McGregor 
was going up a weight class—from featherweight 
(145 pounds) to lightweight (155 pounds)—to fight 
the lightweight champion Rafael dos Anjos. If he 
beat dos Anjos, in other words (and for McGregor 
there was naturally no if about it), he would hold 
two belts and rule two divisions. But dos Anjos 
broke his foot in training two weeks before the 
fight, and his last-minute replacement was Diaz, 
a brooding, slightly out-of-condition 170-pound 
welterweight from Stockton, California. So here 
was Conor McGregor, the fighting metrosexual, 
flamboyant flattener of dangerous little men, 
abruptly vaulting up two weight classes and 
chancing his reputation and his record on what 
was no longer even a title fight. Bang the gong of 
hubris! Hail the volatility of the UFC! 

Nate Diaz moves like a brawler inside a sen- 
sei inside a spider inside a teenager. His self- 
promotion is minimal, almost inverted, but once 
he enters the Octagon he shows a lively interest 
in mental supremacy and poor sportsmanship: 
He likes to slap his opponents, drop his guard 
and taunt them, and flourish his middle finger in 
their faces. He cuts easily and bleeds copiously. 
His jiu-jitsu is strong, as is his boxing. And for 
UFC 196 he played—beautifully—the scarred 
and skulking outsider to McGregor’s golden boy. 

The crowd that night in the MGM Grand was 
moody, bloodthirsty, intoxicated, tribal, diaboli- 
cally fickle—which is to say, typical. A crowd from 
the dawn of time. And as McGregor’s walk-out 
music, the spooky, wind-under-the-door croon 
of Sinéad O'Connor singing “The Foggy Dew, 
floated through the arena—As down the glen one 
Easter morn /To a city fair rode I—the Irishmen 
in the place filled their lungs and roared. There 
he was, burrowing out of the tunnel with his 
entourage: buoyant, smiling, mantled in the Irish 
tricolor. He would make his millions. He would 
claim this victory for his people. He would freeze 
the gormless Diaz inside an enchanted sphere of 
whirling feet and stinging dandy’s fists. And then 
he would drop him with that monster left. 

Except he didn’t. To get a sense of the predica- 
ment of Conor McGregor as the fight moved 
into its second round, take the following two 
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quotes—" Reality was giving its lesson, its 
mishmash of scripture and physics" (Ted 
Hughes), and "Reality is that which, when you 
stop believing in it, doesn't go away" (Philip 
K. Dick)—and for the word reality substitute the 
words Nate Diaz. Predictably covered in blood, 
Diaz remained undevastated by McGregor's 
punching power, and quite unaffected by his 
charm—unmagicked, as it were, by the foggy 
dew. Gristly, obdurate, irreducible, Diaz was still 
there. McGregor, meanwhile, his whole game 
having coagulated around that huge repetitive 
left, was slowing down. Diaz was coming forward, 
heavily, to chants of “Di-az! Di-az!” from the 
turning crowd. And he was landing shots. After 
some of them McGregor would nervously lick 
his lips, as if offended by the taste. Then a right- 
left combination dazed him, staggered him, and 
Diaz—fully himself at last —dropped his hands 
and gave McGregor a gory, gum-shield-distorted 
grin. The middle finger was surely coming. 
McGregor went for a takedown, scrambling to 
embrace Diaz's legs. It was a kind of surrender. 
Diaz, awkward customer turned nemesis, got 
on top of McGregor and swiftly and expertly 
worked an arm under his chin, and there ended 
thelesson: Pride goeth before a rear naked choke. 
McGregor-Diaz was not the only shock 
reversal at UFC 196. The much-loved Holly 
Holm, defending her bantamweight belt in the 
women's division, was rear-naked-choked by 
Miesha Tate. (Although Holm, unlike McGregor, 
did not tap out as the choke sank in—she went 
to sleep punching, her fists groggily flailing 
the air until her brain cut the power.) Two 
stars, dimmed or dented. Two brand ambas- 
sadors, horizontal. In the event's aftermath, as 
a backwash of depressed Irishry sloshed around 
the MGM Grand, the question arose: Had the 
UFC blown it, lost money, in its pursuit of the 
spectacular? To which the only possible answer 
is: Who cares? Holly Holm, beautiful Holly 
Holm, literally went out swinging. The light in 
Nate Diaz's eyes as he reared up, wearing his 
upside-down crown of blood, from the prone 
and tapped-out form of Conor McGregor—it 
was miles away, worlds away. It was Homeric. 
UFC 200 looms, in July, heralded by the now- 
familiar chaos: A McGregor-Diaz rematch was 
the main event, until McGregor convulsed the 
Internet on April 19 by announcing his retire- 
ment on Twitter. Two days later he unretired 
on Facebook, but the UFC had already dropped 
him from the bill. It’s moving fast, this stuff. 
Turn away and you'll miss it. 


James Parker is an Atlantic contributing editor. 
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The Eviction Curse 


Exploitative housing policies explain more about 
ghetto poverty than culture or behavior does. 


BY PATRICK SHARKEY 


66 OVERTY IS OFTEN off the beaten track. It 

always has been." Michael Harrington made 

this observation in 1962, atthe start of The Other 

America, his groundbreaking exploration ofthe 

misery hidden from the nation's middle class. 

Half a century later, consider the geography of 

inequality. In 1970, about 15 percent ofurban families lived in neighbor- 

hoodsthat were either extremely poor or extremely wealthy. That figure 

had risen to 34 percent by 2012. Among black Americans, the odds of 

escaping the poorest enclaves are grim: Four out of five black children 

growing up in such places have caregivers who were raised in similar 

neighborhoods. Meanwhile, the number of households within gated 
communities is up by more than half since 2001. 

The rise of economic inequality has become a staple of policy debates 
and stump speeches. Less visible is the way the rise has altered the 
landscape of America's urban neighborhoods. Two books should help 
change that. Matthew Desmond, an urban sociologist at Harvard, has 
delivered a jolt with Evicted: Poverty and Profit in the American City, a 
close-up portrait of life on the lowest end of Milwaukee's private rental 
market. In Ghetto: The Invention of a Place, the History of an Idea, Mitchell 
Duneier, a sociologist at Princeton, steps back and turns his attention 
toward other scholars of poverty, examining how they have changed the 
way the rest ofus understand the ghetto. To begin to explain why upward 
mobility lags in the United States compared with most other countries 
inthe developed world, Desmond and Duneier agree, we need to think 
anew about the most isolated neighborhoods—about what keeps those 
places so separate, and their residents so stuck in them. 

For Duneier, two historical iterations ofthe Jewish ghetto in Europe 
serve as structural extremes to frame the story he traces of a dis- 
advantaged group—African Americans—cordoned off in the U.S. At 
one end lies the enclave that gave us the term ghetto: an island in Venice 
(named for the copper foundry, or geto, once located on it) where Jews 
were assigned to live in 1516. Gates opened in the morning and closed 
at night, allowing the Jews to circulate among the general population 
and take part in economic life by day. Venetian authorities mostly kept 
out, which meant Jewish community and culture could thrive. At the 
other end stands Hitler's ghetto in Warsaw, part of a system designed 
to ensure complete isolation, control, and, ultimately, annihilation. 

Focusing in particular on African American scholars' portrayals of 
black ghettos over the past three-quarters of a century, Duneier traces 
a gradual shift from relative freedom for what he calls “human flourish- 
ing” to increasing control, intrusion, and punishment. He turns first to 
Horace R. Cayton, a co-author, with St. Clair Drake, of Black Metropolis, 
an account of Chicago’s South Side from the 1840s through the 1930s 
that remains one of the most comprehensive community studies ever 
produced. The black ghetto in prewar America was a place of deep pov- 
erty and, as Cayton and Drake demonstrated, the product of relentless 
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discrimination in housing and employment, which 
continued after the war. But it was also a place 
where African American culture thrived, a "city 
within a city,” in their words. By the 1960s, when 
Kenneth Clark focused on youth delinquency in 
Harlem, northern ghettos had grown, and the 
departure of middle- and upper-income black 
Americans—and jobs—had begun. A "tangle of 
pathology" rooted in a sense of powerlessness, 
Clark argued, now eclipsed cultural vigor and 
autonomy. That sense of impotence, he empha- 
sized, was well founded: Forces outside the ghetto 
had begun to erode the black community. Vibrant 
neighborhoods were razed to make way for high- 
ways and public-housing projects, turning the 
ghetto into a subject colony. 


UNEIER’S BOOK CULMINATES 
D with the ascendance of William Julius 

Wilson, the most celebrated scholar of 
urban poverty in the past 50 years. In The Truly 
Disadvantaged (1987), Wilson drew attention to a 
new form of concentrated poverty and joblessness 
that had spread across cities ofthe Northeast and 
the Midwest. Putting family disarray and violence 
in the foreground, and bringing macroeconomic 
and demographic developments into the picture 
as well, Wilson proposed a theory that connected 
immediate and more impersonal forces. The migra- 
tion of the black middle class out of cities in the 
wake ofthe civil-rights movement and the deindus- 
trialization ofurban economies had left a corroded 


Something 
fundamen- 
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without 
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noticing. 


core, cut off from the social mainstream and reliant 
on inadequate federal support. Pervasive jobless- 
ness and undiluted poverty encouraged a set of 
self-sabotaging cultural adaptations: Two-parent 
families became increasingly rare, and youths 
dropped out of school as early childbearing and 
drug dealing spread in the absence ofother options. 

Wilson's argument was multifaceted, but policy 
makers on both the left and the right seized on his 
notion of an “underclass.” Concerns about welfare 
dependence, teen pregnancy, unemployment, 
and violent crime dominated policy discussions 
during Bill Clinton’s presidency. Wilson had called 
for universal social supports like health care and 
guaranteed employment. Instead, in the decade 
that followed, the federal government bolstered 
police departments, stiffened sentencing for 
criminal offenders, provided stronger incentives 
for work through the earned-income tax credit, 
and imposed time limits and work requirements 
on all Americans receiving welfare. Whatever the 
consequences of these policies—and they have 
been complex—they reflect a clear understanding 
of persistent ghetto poverty as the product ofthe 
culture and behavior of poor people. 

Toward the end of Ghetto, Duneier highlights 
therise ofthe Harlem Children's Zone, a remark- 
ably successful organization built on the idea that 
the only solution to the intertwined problems of 
violence, low academic performance, and dys- 
functional families was a massive, holistic invest- 
ment in devastated communities. Its founder, 
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Geoffrey Canada, was heavily influenced by 
Wilson's diagnosis, but not by his prescription. 
Canada turned to billionaires to finance charter 
schools, a health clinic, after-school programs, 
and parenting classes for families living on 97 
blocks of Harlem. In place of government policy 
designed to break down the walls of the ghetto, 
private philanthropy took on the work of fortify- 
ing the neighborhood from within. 


IKE MANY BOOKS on America's 
[ urban neighborhoods, Ghetto ends оп 
a depressing note. Geoffrey Canada's 
social experiment served as a guide for some 
of President Obama's most ambitious propos- 
als for urban-policy reform, but other national 
politicians haven't shown the same enthusiasm 
for Canada's vision that the philanthropists who 
funded his organization did. When my book, 
Stuck in Place: Urban Neighborhoods and the End 
of Progress Toward Racial Equality, came out in 
2013, I, too, had no encouraging answers to the 
inevitable question of where hope might be found. 
Three years later, though, my view is different: 
Something fundamental about the poorest urban 
places has changed without many people noticing. 
Joblessness still remains disturbingly high in 
poor urban neighborhoods, but the measures of 
dysfunction that stirred such alarm in the 1990s 
have declined noticeably. Welfare receipt has 
plummeted, the teen birthrate has fallen by half, 
the percentage of students who drop out of high 
school has diminished steadily, and the homicide 
rate is as low as it has been in 50 years. Although 
voices on the right still blame the poor for their 
plight, claims that the persistence of urban poverty 
is primarily a consequence of ghetto behavior and 
culture have become harder to sustain. The model 
that has dominated policy discussions for more 
than two decades no longer makes much sense. 
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“YES, l'D MADE 

it" proclaims Dada, 
the aptly named 
narrator of this bleakly 
antic Croatian novel, 
which is everything 

a glossy Adriatic 

tour brochure is not. 
“ра returned to my 
hometown: noth- 

ing more than a vast 
rubbish dump, mud 
and olive groves, 
glorious dust.” It’s the 
summer of 2009, and 
Dada has left a lousy 
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job іп Zagreb—“the 
only quasi-city in this 
wasteland"—to help 
tend to her mother. 
Stuck in their old 
house, Ma is now 
taking too many pills 
and still mourning 
the deaths of her 
husband and son. 
One an invalid and 
the other a teen- 
age suicide, they 
obviously weren't 
casualties of the 
war. In fact, "in the 


Evicted, which has been deservedly acclaimed 
forits vivid evocation of inner-city misery, points 
the way to an alternative model. Desmond's very 
timely goalisto force the reader to consider urban 
poverty as more than the product of bad decisions, 
deficient culture, or impersonal economic forces. 
His account suggests that we think about it instead 
as the result of, in his words, “a kind of robbery"— 
the product ofa system in which profit is derived 
from poverty, in which there are winners because 
there are losers. Desmond immersed himself 
in the lives of eight families living in the black 
ghetto on the north side of Milwaukee and ina 
mostly white trailer park on the south side. He also 
carried out a representative survey of the city’s 
renters and analyzed every eviction hearing over 
a period of several years. He makes a strong case 
that many of the problems plaguing the nation’s 
poorest urban neighborhoods can be traced to a 
common source: the near-insurmountable hurdles 
to finding a decent, stable place to live. 


í i Y O WATCH AS the families in Evicted 
churn through the cheapest apartments 
in Milwaukee, and in and out of shel- 

ters, is to understand why steady employment 

and upward mobility are so unlikely—and why a 

parent's struggles so frequently entrap children 

within the confines ofthe ghetto. Jori is the teen- 
age son of Arleen, who worked in the past but 
suffers from depression and now relies entirely 
on welfare to support him and his 5-year-old 
brother. (Desmond has changed the names ofhis 
subjects.) Jori switches schools five times over the 
course of seventh and eighth grade as the family 
is constantly uprooted. After yet another change 
in both home and school (while the family is also 
dealing with the death of a relative), Jori acts out 
in the classroom. Reprimanded, he talks back 
and kicks his teacher in the shin before running 


sense of shooting,” 
the horrors of the 
1990s never came to 
the Old Settlement. 
So why did Dada's 
brother throw himself 
in front of a train? 
What accounts for 
Dada’s "inability to 
turn something round 
in myself"? How to 
understand a national 
"mentality [that] 

can be described 

in four words, from 
you never will in the 


south to whatever in 
the north"? 

In Dada's wild 
amalgam of quest 
story, social satire, 
and comic shtick 
(plus a surreal film- 
shoot scene featur- 
ing cowboys), you 
won't catch Savičević 
offering tidy diagno- 
ses. You won't care, 
thanks to prose that 
glints like the sea in 
the distance. 

— Ann Hulbert 


DORI/WIKIMEDIA 


home. The teacher calls the police, who show up 
atthe family's new apartment. Arleen, who found 
the place only after calling 90 landlords, is given 
until the weekend to clear out. 

“Children didn't shield families from eviction,” 
Desmond writes. "They exposed them to it." 
Attention from the authorities is the last thing 
that a landlord in the ghetto wants, and a tenant 
like Arleenis vulnerable to eviction for any reason, 
at any time. That's partly because she has a trail 
of evictions—which is because she's constantly 
behind on her rent. To keep current would take 
up just about every dollar of her welfare check, 
which hasn't increased in 10 years, and she has to 
feed and clothe the boys. (At one point, her rent 
is $600, and she's living on a stipend of $628.) 
The last time she visited the housing authority to 
inquire about the possibility of receiving housing 
assistance, the wait list—more than 3,500 families 
long—had been frozen for four years. Even if she 
made it to the top of the list, Arleen would likely 
be denied assistance because of her record of 
evictions. Her situation is not anomalous: About 
three-quarters of families across the country who 
are eligible for housing assistance do not receive it. 

Tenants with next to no resources remain 
caught in a precarious, and perversely symbiotic, 
relationship with landlords offering dilapidated 
apartments at rents only marginally lower than 
those in the more affluent parts of the city. (In 
Milwaukee, the majority of poor renters devote 
atleast half their income to rent, and a third pay 
at least 80 percent.) Desmond spends as much 
time with Sherrena Tarver, an "inner-city entre- 
preneur" who owns dozens of low-rent proper- 
ties in Milwaukee's black neighborhoods, as he 
does with her tenants. In the course of Arleen's 
peregrinations (which culminate in Jori's brother 
beingtemporarily removed from her care by Child 
Protective Services), she lands in one of Sherrena's 
properties: a duplex apartment next door to an 
abandoned house occupied by crack addicts. 

Arleen takes pride in the apartment, giving it 
a fresh coat of paint in her first few weeks there. 
Then Arleen's close friend, whom she considered 
a sister, passes away. With Sherrena's permission, 
Arleen uses some of her rent money to contribute 
to the funeral. She promises to pay back what she 
owes her landlord over the next couple of months. 
Butthen Arleen misses a meeting with her welfare 
caseworker because the reminder notice is sent to 
an old address. She is sanctioned, and her benefit 
gets cut back. Arleen falls further behind on the 
rent, and once a tenant falls behind, her legal 
protections vanish. Sherrena no longer has to deal 
with the broken window in Arleen's apartment, or 
the lack of hot water, or any other building-code | 


The majority of poor renters in Milwaukee spend at least half their income on rent. 
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violations. For landlords like Sherrena, it is less 
expensive to begin eviction proceedings than it 
would be to perform basic repairs. 

Desmond follows Sherrena to the small-claims 
court where eviction proceedings are held, “the 
busiest courtroom in the state.” The vast majority 
of her tenants don’t show up for their hearings, 
because they're unable to get off from work, or 
because they are too humiliated to sit in a room 
and have their troubles exposed for all to see, or 
because they realize they'll never persuade the 
judge to let them stay in their home. When a tenant 
doesn't show up, and a landlord or a representa- 
tive does, an eviction ruling enters the books by 
default. Arleen made it to her appointment, only 
tolose her case as soon as she acknowledged that 
she was behind on rent. 


HERRENA TARVER is not the reason 
for the desperate conditions ofthe people 
in the apartments she rents out, but her 
profits require that those conditions don't change. 
As Evicted vividly reveals, persistent poverty is a 
consequence of systematic exploitation of the 
poor. This exploitation is in turn made possible 
by residential isolation. Ever since the creation 
of the 16th-century Venetian ghetto, the physical 
separation of a dishonored group has served to 
shield the larger city from the consequences of 
disinvestment in the marginalized area, and to 
shift the blame for the conditions in the commu- 
nity onto the dishonored group. The maintenance 
of segregation—by race or class or religion— 
permits the cycle of neglect to continue. 
Segregation by race has declined gradually since 
1970, but separation by income has grown steadily 
over the same period. Housing discrimination 
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along racial or ethnic lines has been illegal since 
the passage of the Fair Housing Act of 1968. 
Discrimination by class or income has never 
been illegal, however, and has remained largely 
invisible. The types of families Desmond follows 
in Evicted are often out of view. They are cut off 
from neighborhoods where homes are paid for 
with mortgages subsidized by a federal govern- 
ment that has failed to allocate sufficient funds 
for affordable housing—and where residents elect 
representatives who go to great lengths to ensure 
that low-income renters stay where they are. 

Desmond calls for making federal housing 
vouchers available to all low-income Americans. 
Such a step would certainly help alleviate the 
crisis among poor renters. But perhaps the 
time has come to address the top of the real- 
estate market as well. The most influential, and 
expensive, housing policies in the United States 
are currently designed to ensure that well-off 
Americans can continue to live apart from poor 
Americans. Until recently, the government 
hasn't taken an active role in enforcing anti- 
discrimination law when it comes to housing. 
Federal requirements mandating that local 
jurisdictions develop plans to address segrega- 
tion and create more-inclusive communities 
have been ignored for decades. Zoning laws 
continue to restrict who can live in exclusive 
towns and neighborhoods. 

The Obama administration has gradually 
begun to push for improvements on those fronts. 
Even scaling back the long-sacrosanct pillars 
of American homeownership—the more than 
$100 billion mortgage-interest and property- 
tax deductions—shouldn’t be written off as 
impossible. Whatever else the effects might 
be, the savings could fund a universal voucher 
system. Critics across the political spectrum 
have long found fault with a huge subsidy that 
fails to serve its supposed beneficiaries (few е 9 
middle- and working-class homeowners item- Th B ( % ( 
ize their dedüctions) and instead delivers a е r on cs ecr е 
windfall to the country's wealthiest citizens. 
Both Duneier and Desmond drive home the 
crucial point: The problems found in the nation's 
poorest neighborhoods can't be disentangled 
from the actions and profits taken by people BY JUDITH SHULEVITZ 
who spend their lives far away from the daily 


The sisters turned domestic constraints into 
grist for brilliant books. 


desperation. To truly transform the landscape 
of urban inequality, intervening in the ghetto is 
important, but intervening outside the poorest 
neighborhoods may be even more urgent. 


Patrick Sharkey, who teaches at NYU, is at 
work on a book about declining violence in 
America's cities. 
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O BODY OF WRITING has engendered more 
other bodies of writing than the Bible, but the 
Bronté corpus comes alarmingly close. "Since 
1857, when Elizabeth Gaskell published her 
famous Life of Charlotte Bronté, hardly a year 
has gone by without some form of biographi- 


cal material on the Brontés appearing—from articles in newspapers 
to full-length lives, from images on tea towels to plays, films, and 
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novelizations," wrote Lucasta МШегіп The Bronté 
Myth, her 2001 history of Brontémania. This year 
the Brontë literary-industrial complex celebrates 
the bicentennial of Charlotte's birth, and British 
and American publishers have been especially 
busy. In the U.S., there is a new Charlotte Bronté 
biography by Claire Harman; a Bronté-themed 
literary detective novel; a novelistic riff on Jane 
Eyre whose heroine is a serial killer; a collection 
of short stories inspired by that novel's famous 
last line, “Reader, I married him"; and a fan- 
fiction-style "autobiography" of Nelly Dean, the 
servant-narrator of Wuthering Heights. Last year's 
highlights included a young-adult novelization 
of Emily's adolescence and a book of insight- 
ful essays called The Bronté Cabinet: Three Lives 
in Nine Objects, which uses items belonging to 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne as wormholes to the 
19th century and the lost texture of their exis- 
tence. Don't ask me to list the monographs. 

I see no reason not to consider the Bronté 
cult a religion. What are Peoples of the Book, 
after all, if not irrepressible embroiderers of 
fetishized texts? The Jews have a word for the 
feverish imaginings that run like bright threads 
through their Torah commentaries: midrash, the 
spinning of gloriously weird backstories or fairy 
tales prompted by gaps or contradictions in the 
narratives. Midrash isn't just a Jewish herme- 
neutic, by the way. You could call the Gospels 
a midrash on the Hebrew Bible, the lives of the 
saints a midrash on the Christ story, the Koran 
a midrash on all of the above. 

Some Bronté fans—reader, I'm one of them— 
would happily work through stacks of Bronté 
midrash in search of answers to the mysterium 
tremendum, the awesome mystery, of the Brontés’ 
improbable sainthood. How did a poor and 
socially awkward ex-governess named Charlotte 
and her even more awkward sister, Emily, who 
kept house for their father in a parsonage on a 
Yorkshire moor far from the literary circles of 
London, come to write novels and poems that 
outshone nearly every other 19th-century Brit- 
ish novel and poem by dint of being more alive? 
In an essay on Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights 
published in 1925, Virginia Woolf bears witness 
to this miracle: 


As we open Jane Eyre once more we cannot 
stifle the suspicion that we shall find her world 
of imagination as antiquated, mid-Victorian, 
and out of date as the parsonage on the moor, 
a place only to be visited by the curious, only 
preserved by the pious. So we open Jane Eyre; 
and in two pages every doubt is swept clean 
from our minds. 


- 
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Charlotte 
and Emily 
Bronté's 
foraysinto 
the market- 
place of 
femalelabor 
gave them 
their best 
material. 


If Charlotte's novels keep up a stiff wind, 
Emily'sone novel, Wuthering Heights, is a thunder- 
storm. Her characters, even the ghosts, Woolf 
writes, have "such a gust of life that they transcend 
reality.” (Like most readers, Woolf ignores the 
youngest Bronté sister, Anne, a lesser novelist 
and poet, and the Bronté brother, Branwell, a 
failed poet and artist turned alcoholic.) And just 
think, Woolf went on to write in a more famous 
essay, A Room of One’s Own, what Charlotte might 
have produced had Victorian mores not corseted 
her potential. 

Woolf seizes on a passage in Jane Eyre in which 
she believes she hears Charlotte breaking out of 
Jane’s voice to lecture the reader about women’s 
exclusion from the “busy world” and “practical 
experience,” and to lament the confinement of 
their talents “to making puddings and knitting 
stockings, to playing on the piano and embroi- 
dering bags.” According to Woolf, this shows 
that Charlotte’s imagination, however bold, is 
also constricted—that she “will never get her 
genius expressed whole and entire. Her books 
will be deformed and twisted. She will write in a 
rage where she should write calmly.” Charlotte’s 
writing would have been even better, Woolf says, 
had she “possessed say three hundred [pounds] 
ayear.” 


UT WOOLF GETS IT exactly wrong, 
B thereby missing what makes the Bronté 

story so satisfying. The sisters’ social and 
economic disadvantages didn’t hold them back. 
Charlotte and Emily explored—and exploited—the 
prison-house of gender with unprecedented clear- 
sightedness. It so happens that the sisters had a 
good deal of "practical experience," and they 
didn't like it one bit. Pushed out into the world, 
they came home as fast as they could, and in their 
retreat from society found the autonomy to culti- 
vate their altogether original voices. Those forays 
into the marketplace of female labor, though, gave 
them their best material. 

The Bronté sisters were women of their class 
and time—educated, impoverished, likely des- 
tined to spinsterhood—although with a twist. 
Their childhood was sui generis. Motherless 
since they were very young, the Brontés enjoyed 
the benign neglect of their busy father and made 
the most of their freedom to develop elaborate 
fantasy worlds. They read everything they could; 
spent long afternoons on the moor that began at 
their back door; invented exotic kingdoms with 
voluminous histories and political intrigues; put on 
plays only they would see; issued magazines only 
they would read; and sewed novels and poems 
into miniature books written in script so tiny that 
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no adult in the household could decipher them. 
Nonetheless, since their aging father occupied 
his parsonage on the sufferance of a quarrelsome 
congregation, they lacked security and had to 
find a profession. That could only mean, for the 
Brontés, becoming governesses or teachers of 
the children ofthe gentry. 

Charlotte's first teaching job lasted three years. 
She deemed the work "wretched bondage" and 
the students “fat-headed oafs." Next, she and 
Anne tried governessing. During Charlotte's first 
of two governess stints (it lasted two months), 
she discovered to her horror that she had been 
reduced to a glorified nanny. "I see now more 
clearly than I have ever done before that a private 
governess has no existence, is not considered as 
a living and rational being except as connected 
with the wearisome duties she has to fulfill," 
Charlotte wrote Emily. Anne managed to hold 
her second governess post for five years. The 
misanthropic Emily worked briefly as a teacherin 
a girls' school, where she once told her students 
that she preferred the school dog to them. 

Charlotte and Emily both taught for the second 
time at the Pensionnat Heger in Brussels, where 
they were also students. Emily quit after a couple 
of months and moved back into the parsonage, 
becoming the family housekeeper. Charlotte hung 
on a year longer, mostly because she fell in love 
with herteacher and colleague Constantin Heger. 
A brilliant, charismatic professor, he was the first 
male non-Bronté to recognize their powers and 
treat them as intellectual peers. 

He was also married—to Charlotte's employer, 
the directrice of the school. Heger lavished a flir- 
tatious, continental affection on his star female 
pupils, especially Charlotte, something "the 
stiff-necked Brontés may well have found sur- 
prising,” writes Claire Harman, who homes in on 
this interlude in Charlotte Bronté: A Fiery Heart. 
Charlotte, she says, was “love-starved,” and surely 
overwhelmed by Heger's intense interest in her. 
Whatever passed between her and him probably 

"took place largely in her own head." But Heger's 
wife noticed Charlotte's “heightened state of 
excitement" and began to monitor her closely. 
Heger grew distant. After many months of this, 
Charlotte quit. Back home, she toyed with the idea 
of starting a school in the parsonage with Emily 
and Anne, but poured her energy into increasingly 
desperate letters to Heger. He replied intermit- 
tently and formally. 

The Bronté school never opened. Instead, 
Charlotte wrote the first novel she tried to publish, 
The Professor, a veiled (and flawed) account of her 
sojourn in Brussels that didn't appear in print dur- 
ing her lifetime. But in her next novel, Jane Eyre, 
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and her last, Villette, she put her work history to 
spectacular use. She expressed her outrage at the 
degraded status of governesses and teachers. She 
condemned the isolation and vulnerability of a 
woman who goes into the world to make her own 
way. She let loose her feelings for Heger, electro- 
magnetizing the novels with sensuality. 

It is Jane Eyre’s ambiguous role at Thornfield 
Hall as quasi-equal, quasi-child-care provider 
that makes her such an astute observer of both 
the upper and the serving classes. Through Lucy 
Snowe, the orphaned narrator of Villette, who 
teaches at a girls’ school in a country that is clearly 
Belgium, and who is in love with her teacher, 
we learn what it means to have a job turn toxic 
when an employer begins to scheme against an 
employee. Both Jane and Lucy struggle to draw 
the line with seductive superiors who persistently 
violate professional boundaries, for good and for 
ill. In short, had Charlotte been in possession of 
300 pounds a year, she could never have written 
novels that startled her readers then with their 
frank depiction of middle-class women’s working 
conditions and continue to edify those of us who 
also have to earn our own living. 


N THEIR FICTION, the Brontés scrutinized 

more than just the kind of drudgery that 

paid. They also filled their stories with the 
kind that didn’t. In The Bronté Cabinet, Debo- 
rah Lutz calls attention to the mixed meanings 
of 19th-century housework in the sisters’ lives 
and novels, especially needlework, with which 
ladies were expected to keep their hands busy 
at all times. Charlotte was indignant when her 
first mistress demanded that she add sewing 
to child care, requiring her to make doll clothes 
and stitch hems on sheets. Caroline Helstone, 
in Charlotte’s Shirley, is wearied to distraction 
by having to embroider and mend stockings all 
day. And yet sewing also gives Bronté characters 
a pretext for thinking their own thoughts without 
being censured for idleness. As a governess, Jane 
Eyre hides behind her stitching when she wants 
to watch rather than talk. The title character in 
Anne’s Agnes Grey, another governess, is happiest 
sewing with her sister by the fire at home. The 
Bronté sisters liked to sew together too, while 
they discussed their works in progress just as 
they had as children. 

Woolf asserts that Emily, alone among all 
female writers besides Jane Austen, rose above 
the “limitations of sex” to write with a magnifi- 
cent indifference to her femininity. (“Wuthering 
Heights might have been written by an eagle,” 
G. K. Chesteron once remarked.) It is true that 
Emily observed her male characters and their 


world with cold eyes and uncommon understand- 
ing, granting moral complexity and moments of 
grace to the nastiest of them—and the men of 
Wuthering Heights could be exceedingly nasty. 
But Woolf, along with well over a century's worth 
of critics, failed to spot the feminine protest that 
Emily hid in plain sight. At the heart of her novel 
is a domestic servant, Nelly Dean, who, Lutz 
astutely observes, "is given the agency to frame, 
reshape, and knit together the life plots of those 
around her, something like the novelist herself." 

Nelly is the trusted housekeeper who tells a 
visitor, Mr. Lockwood, the story of the destruc- 
tion of two families by the vengeful foundling 
Heathcliff. (As it happens, she sews while she 
talks.) Critics used either to praise Nelly asa 
woman of moral integrity or to dismiss her as a 
simpleton; in any case, they treated her as neg- 
ligible. It has only belatedly dawned on readers 
that Nelly is an unreliable narrator. Read in a 
certain light, her story seems to be hinting that 
it was she who sabotaged the families as much as 
or even more than Heathcliff. If so, she did this by 
skillfully deploying the two main weapons ofthe 
household help: obscurity and ubiquity. Bronté 
scholars now keep themselves busy teasing out 
those hints and debating Nelly's motives. Did 
she just make a lot of bad calls, such as (to take 
one instance) withholding information that could 
have prevented the tragic separation ofthe lovers 
Cathy and Heathcliff? Or was she—raised along- 
side Heathcliff as a foster child, and then, like 
him, forced into service—exacting her revenge? 

Nelly Dean, the fan-fiction novel among the 
latest collection of Bronté books, sidesteps the 
question by relegating Cathy and Heathcliff to 
the background and positing a forbidden love 
between Nelly and Cathy's older brother, Hindley 
Earnshaw, and altogether turning the housekeeper 
into a working-class martyr and feminist heroine. 
Emily would have scoffed. She had no particular 
compassion for victims and was too good a writer 
to believe in heroines. But being a housekeeper 
herself, she would have been amused, perhaps 
even pleased, that Nelly's perplexing behavior 
was invisible for so long and eludes interpretation 
even now. Emily relished invisibility. She was 
furious when Charlotte came across a notebook 
filled with her poetry and wanted to publish it. 
That the poet Ellis Bell was Emily Bronté came 
out only after her death, at age 30, one year after 
the publication of Wuthering Heights. She didn't 
intend unsubtle readers to see Nelly any more 
than she wanted them to see her. 

And therein lies at least one solution to the 
Bronté mystery. The sisters hid their subversive- 
ness behind housewifery, and used their seeming 
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eccentricity to excuse their shirking of social nice- 
ties. Early on, when their old housekeeper grew 
too lame to work, they took over her duties rather 
than let a stranger into their house. “I manage 
the ironing and keep the rooms clean,” Charlotte 
wrote a friend. “Emily does the baking and attends 
to the kitchen. We are such odd animals that we 
prefer this mode of contrivance to having a new 
face among us." Emily let her mind roam while 
she did her chores. “Whatever she was doing,” a 
Bronté servant once said, “ironing or baking, she 
had her pencil with her." 


ACE SANDRA GILBERT and Susan 
Р Gubar, life in their "attic" didn't make 

the Brontés near-madwomen. It made 
them writers—admittedly, almost the same thing. 
The parsonage offered an alternative to wage 
slavery, and keeping house for their oblivious 
father provided cover for the "secret power and 
fire" that Charlotte attributed to Emily but that 
infused all three sisters to differing degrees. If 
they chafed, they had only to think oftheir brother. 
They may have envied Branwell's formal educa- 
tion and professional opportunities, but when 
delusions of artistic grandeur cost him job after 
job, he came home in disgrace and drank himself 
to death. His sisters had the female prerogative 
of quitting earlier and living quietly—at least 
until Emily, then Anne, contracted tuberculosis, 
possibly from Branwell, and died too. 

The acolyte who learned the Brontés' lesson 
best was Emily Dickinson, who read both Emily 
and Charlotte avidly and called Emily "gigantic." 
Dickinson's biographer Alfred Habegger asserts 
that for her, reading an 1883 life of Emily Brontë 

"effectively validated her idea of power based in 
weakness." But that, too, gets it wrong. Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté were never weak. They didn't 
choose their seclusion because their femininity 
denied them careers and public life, or not only for 
thatreason. The Brontés lived as they did because 
they needed privacy to write their extraordinary 
but scandalizing novels—alternately extolled as 
having no "rival among modern productions" 
(as one critic said of Jane Eyre) and attacked 
for a “low tone of behavior" and “coarseness” 
(charges leveled against all three sisters’ works). 
As for homely tasks like baking and cleaning, the 
authors may have done them only faute de mieux, 
but the work anchored their writing in a reality 
that had never been quite so material to fiction 
before. It also probably helped them stay sane 
in the process. 


Judith Shulevitz is the author of Тһе Sabbath 
World: Glimpses of a Different Order of Time. 
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Genes Are Overrated 


Their discovery wasn't predestined, nor do they dictate 
our destinies—and current ideas about them may die. 


BY NATHANIEL COMFORT 


М THE DARWINIAN STRUGGLE ОҒ scientific ideas, the 

gene is surely among the select. It has become the foundation 

of medicine and the basis of vigorous biotechnology and phar- 

maceutical industries. Media coverage of recent studies touts 

genes for crime, obesity, intelligence—even the love of bacon. 

We treat our genes as our identity. Order a home genetic-testing 
kit from the company 23andMe, and the box arrives proclaiming, "Welcome 
to you." Cheerleaders for CRISPR, the new, revolutionarily simple method 
of editing genes, foretell designer babies, the end of disease, and perhaps 
even the transformation of humanity into a new and better species. When 
we control the gene, its champions promise, we will be the masters of our 
own destiny. 

The gene has now found a fittingly high-profile chronicler in Siddhartha 
Mukherjee, the oncologist-author ofthe Pulitzer Prize-winning The Emperor 
of All Maladies, a history of cancer. The Gene's dominant traits are histori- 
cal breadth, clinical compassion, and Mukherjee's characteristic graceful 
style. He calls it "an intimate history" because he shares with us his own 
dawning awareness of heredity and his quest to make meaning of it. The 
curtain rises on Kolkata, where he has gone to visit Moni, his paternal cousin, 
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who has been diagnosed with schizophrenia. In 

addition to Moni, two ofthe author's uncles were 

afflicted with "various unravelings of the mind." 
Asked for a Bengali term for such inherited illness, 
Mukherjee's father replies, “Abheder dosh” —a flaw 

in identity. Schizophrenia becomes a troubling 

touchstone throughout the book. But the Indian 

interludes are tacked onto an otherwise conven- 
tional triumphalist account of European-American 

genetics, written from the winners’ point of view: 

a history of the emperor of all molecules. 

In 1931, the English historian Herbert Butter- 
field called this approach “the whig interpretation 
of history.” Most historians, he wrote, were the 
epitome of the 19th-century English gentle- 
man: “Protestant, progressive, and whig.” The 
Whig historian “very quickly busies himself with 
dividing the world into the friends and enemies 
of progress.” The danger of Whig history is that 
it justifies the dominance of the ruling class as 
the outcome of inexorable natural forces. It is 
especially seductive when writing about science, 
for scientific knowledge does indeed progress. 
When Butterfield wrote The Origins of Modern 
Science (1949), even he produced an inadvertent 
model of the form. 

Mukherjee gives us a Whig history of the 
gene, told with verve and color, ifnot scrupulous 
accuracy. The gene, he tells us, was first described 
by the Augustinian friar Gregor Mendel, in the 
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mid-19th century. Tragically, по one noticed— 
not even the great Charles Darwin. "If Darwin 
had actually read" the reference to Mendel in 
a volume on Darwin's own shelves, Mukherjee 
writes, it “might have provided the final critical 
insight to understand his own theory of evolution.” 
The "missing link" in Darwin's day, he continues, 
was "information," by which he means genetic 
or hereditary information. 

As Mukherjee's story enters the 20th century, 
the link is still missing. He writes that the Rocke- 
feller Institute's Phoebus Levene thought the 

“comically plain” structure of DNA “disqualified 
it as a carrier of genetic information”; he even 
called DNA, Mukherjee reports, a “stupid mol- 
ecule.” But decades later, at the same institution, 
the truth would out. The shy and bespectacled 
Oswald Avery thrust “DNA, once the underdog 
of all molecules... into the limelight” by showing, 
in 1944, that it, and not protein, was the “trans- 
forming principle” that turns harmless pneumo- 
coccus bacteria into virulent pneumonia-causing 
germs. In 1953, the brazen Watson and Crick got 
the credit for solving the double helix, while the 
heroic Rosalind Franklin and Maurice Wilkins 
were slighted, their roles minimized. 

On we march, past some of the greatest and 
most ambitious minds of science. They crack the 
genetic code and tweeze apart the Swiss-watch 
mechanism by which the cell reads out genetic 
instructions to build functional proteins. They 
develop genetic engineering in the 1970s. They 
sequence the human genome in the 1990s. We 
also meet villains, such as the eugenicists—both 
American and German—who subverted genetic 
knowledge, steering it toward nefarious ends. 
Mukherjee very quickly busies himself with 
dividing the world into the friends and enemies 
of scientific Truth. 


Т НЕ ANTIDOTE to such Whig history 
is a Darwinian approach. Darwin's great 
insight was that while species do change, 
they do not progress toward a predetermined goal: 
Organisms adapt to local conditions, using the 
tools available at the time. So too with science. 
What counts as an interesting or soluble scientific 
problem varies with time and place; today's truth is 
tomorrow's null hypothesis—and next year's error. 

This approach lets us see that DNA was not 
the “underdog of all molecules." Its structure 
was considered anything but “comically plain." 
Nobel Prizes were awarded three times for elu- 
cidating aspects of it: in 1910 (Albrecht Kossel), 
1957 (Alexander Todd), and 1962 (Watson, Crick, 
and Wilkins). There's no evidence that Phoebus 
Levene—Kossel's student—called it a "stupid 
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molecule," as Mukherjee claims. Max Delbrück 
did, in the mid-19405, after Oswald Avery and 
colleagues had shown it to be the molecule of 
heredity in pneumococcus. Delbrück, Watson's 
most important mentor, used such blunt skepti- 
cism to spur scientific rigor among his followers. 
The “stupid molecule" remark, then, is best 
understood as prologue to the solution of the 
double helix in 1953, rather than as an obstacle 
toits having been solved sooner. 

Before Watson and Crick described the gene 
asasequence of DNA, visualized as a succession 
of letters—like a line of computer code—terms 
such as information would have been nonsensical. 
Genes had been imagined as beads strung along 
the chromosomes. They didn't *encode" any- 
thing; they simply carried traits. The term gene 
wasn't coined until 1909. Before the turn ofthe 
20th century, Mendel's elemente were not thought 
of as physical things. They were mere abstrac- 
tions. Saying that Darwin lacked the concept 
of information is like pointing out that T. rex 
lacked an iPhone. 

If Mukherjee had actually read the reference 
to Mendel he cites from Darwin's bookshelf, he 
would have seen that it discussed hybrids and 
pollination. It gave nota clue to what would later 
be called Mendel’s laws of heredity. Moreover, 
Darwin understood his own theory perfectly: It 
assumes that heritable variation occurs, but it 
does not depend on knowing where that varia- 
tion comes from. 

This handful of errors, drawn from a sackful 
of options, illustrates a larger point. The Whig 
interpretation of genetics is not merely ahistorical, 
it’s anti-scientific. If Copernicus displaced the 
Earth from the center of the universe and Darwin 
displaced humanity from the pinnacle of the 
organic world, a Whig history of the gene puts a 
kind of god back into our explanation of nature. 
It turns the gene into an eternal, essential thing 
awaiting elucidation by humans, instead of a 
living idea with ancestors, a development and 
maturation—and perhaps ultimately a death. 


Т HERE IS А SUBTLER GENE, апа 
Mukherjee acknowledges it when he 
doffs his history hat and dons his white 
coat. Over the past three decades, the rise of 
genomics—the move from studying single genes 
to analyzing and comparing whole genomes—has 
led to a newly sophisticated understanding of 
how our DNA influences disease and behavior. 
Asa clinician, Mukherjee grasps this complexity. 
He understands the humanitarian cost of essen- 
tializing the gene. "Genes cannot tell us how to 
categorize or comprehend human diversity," he 
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writes. "Environments can, cultures сап, geog- 
raphies can, histories can." He has well-justified 

qualms about scientific hubris, about technol- 
ogy getting ahead of ethics. He details with due 

solemnity and reflection the recklessness of early 
gene therapy. Its few successes, he takes care to 

note, were overshadowed by tragedies such as the 

case of Jesse Gelsinger in 1999. When Gelsinger, 
ateenager from Arizona with a rare disorder, was 

injected with a modified virus carrying a suppos- 
edly corrective gene, a cascade of unintended 

consequences was triggered. His organs shut 
down and he died. 

Mukherjee writes eloquently about the 
limitations of medical genetics. Thus far, he 
observes, scientists have compiled an impres- 
sive (if incomplete) “backward catalog" of gene 
function: Given a person with a set of symptoms, 
what gene variants does one tend to find? But 
clinical genetics needs a forward catalog: “If a 
child has a mutant gene, what are the chances that 
he or she will develop the syndrome?” In many 
cases, he notes, such a catalog may be unattain- 
able. Genetic tests for complex diseases such as 
schizophrenia or autism are unlikely to be very 
predictive. As Bryna Siegel, an autism expert at 
the University of California at San Francisco, has 
put it, genetic counselors may have to say, “Mrs. 
Smith, here are the results of your amnio. There’s 
а one-in-10 chance that you'll have an autistic 
child, or the next Bill Gates. Would you like to 
have an abortion?” 

Ironically, the more we study the genome, the 
more “the gene” recedes. A genome was initially 
defined as an organism’s complete set of genes. 
When I was in college, in the 1980s, humans had 
100,000; today, only about 20,000 protein-coding 
genes are recognized. Those that remain are 
modular, repurposed, mixed and matched. They 
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The widower, 
"shuffling around, 
waiting for shock to 
give way,” feels “hung- 
empty.” The sons in 
their pj's, “brave new 
boys without a Mum,” 
wonder, “Where are 
the fire engines? 
Where is the noise and 
clamour of an event 
like this?” In crashes a 
huge crow one night— 
“a sweet furry stink 
of just-beyond-edible 
food, and moss, and 
leather, апа yeast"—to 


overlap and interleave. Some can be read forward 
or backward. The number of diseases understood 
to be caused by a single gene is shrinking; most 
genes' effects on any given disease are small. 
Only about 1 percent of our genome encodes 
proteins. The rest is DNA dark matter. It is still 
incompletely understood, but some ofit involves 
regulation of the genome itself. Some scientists 
who study non-protein-coding DNA are even 
moving away from the gene as a physical thing. 
They think of it as a “higher-order concept” ога 

"framework" that shifts with the needs ofthe cell. 
The old genome was a linear set of instructions, 
interspersed with junk; the new genome is a 
dynamic, three-dimensional body—as the geneti- 
cist Barbara McClintock called it, presciently, in 
1983, a "sensitive organ of the cell." 

The point is not that this is the correct way to 
understand the genome. The point is that science 
is not a march toward truth. Rather, as the author 
John McPhee wrote in 1967, "science erases what 
was previously true." Every generation of scien- 
tists mulches under yesterday's facts to fertilize 
those of tomorrow. 

“There is grandeur in this view of life,” insisted 
Darwin, despite its allowing no purpose, no goal, 
no chance of perfection. There is grandeur in а 
Darwinian view of science, too. The gene is not 
a Platonic ideal. It is a human idea, ever chang- 
ing and always rooted in time and place. To echo 
Darwin himself, while this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the laws laid down by Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Newton, endless interpretations of 
heredity have been, and are being, evolved. El 
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create both, and more. 
Crow, who joins 
Dad and Boys in a trio 
of alternating voices 
in Max Porter's one- 
of-a-kind debut, likes 
to, well, crow: “I was 
friend, excuse, deus 
ex machina, joke, 
symptom, figment, 
spectre, crutch, toy, 
phantom, gag, analyst 
and babysitter.” He is 
also a mythic figure 
out of the poetry of 
Ted Hughes, about 
whom Dad was trying 


to write when tragedy 
hit. In other words, 
the screechy trickster 
is a philosopher of 
death and rebirth. He 
keeps his charges, 
and this book, careen- 
ing between mocking 
hilarity and heart- 
breaking sorrow, with 
pauses everywhere in 
between. Grief, the bird 
says and Porter bril- 
liantly shows, is "the 
fabric of selfhood, and 
beautifully chaotic." 
— Ann Hulbert 
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The false promise of DNA testing 


A REASONABLE 


EVENING ІМ NOVEMBER Of 2002, Carol 
Batie was sitting on her living-room couch in 
Houston, flipping through channels on the televi- 
sion, when she happened to catch a teaser for an 
upcoming news segment on KHOU 11, the local 
CBS affiliate. She leapt to her feet. "I scared the 
kids, I was screaming so loud,” Batie told me re- 
cently. ^I said, ‘Thank you, God! I knew that all 
these years later, my prayers had been answered.” 
The subject of the segment was the Houston 
Police Department Crime Laboratory, among the 
largest public forensic centers in Texas. By one es- 
timate, the lab handled DNA evidence from at least 500 cases a year—mostly rapes 
and murders, but occasionally burglaries and armed robberies. Acting on a tip from a 
whistle-blower, KHOU 11 had obtained dozens of DNA profiles processed by the lab 
and sent them to independent experts for analysis. The results, William Thompson, 
an attorney and a criminology professor at the University of California at Irvine, told a 
KHOU 11 reporter, were terrifying: It appeared that Houston police technicians were 
routinely misinterpreting even the most basic samples. 
“Tf this is incompetence, it's gross incompetence... and repeated gross incompetence,” 
Thompson said. “You have to wonder if [the techs] could really be that stupid.” 

Carol Batie watched the entire segment, rapt. As soon as it ended, she e-mailed 
KHOU 11. “My son is named Josiah Sutton,” she began, “and he has been falsely ac- 
cused of a crime." Four years earlier, Batie explained, Josiah, then 16, and his neigh- 
bor Gregory Adams, 19, had been arrested for the rape of a 41-year-old Houston 
woman, who told police that two young men had abducted her from the parking lot 
of her apartment complex and taken turns assaulting her as they drove around the 
city in her Ford Expedition. 

A few days after reporting the crime, the woman spotted Sutton and Adams walk- 
ing down a street in southwest Houston. She flagged down a passing 
patrol car and told the officers inside that she had seen her rapists. Police 
detained the boys and brought them to a nearby station for questioning. 
From the beginning, Sutton and Adams denied any involvement. They 
both had alibis, and neither of them matched the profile from the vic- 
tim’s original account: She’d described her assailants as short and skinny. 
Adams was 5 foot 11 and 180 pounds. Sutton was three inches taller and 25 
pounds heavier, the captain of his high-school football team. 

The DNA evidence was harder to refute. Having seen enough prime- 
time TV to believe that a DNA test would vindicate them, Sutton and 
Adams had agreed, while in custody, to provide the police with blood sam- 
ples. The blood had been sent to the Houston crime lab, where an analyst 
named Christy Kim extracted and amplified DNA from the samples until 
the distinct genetic markers that swim in every human cell were visible, 
on test strips, as a staggered line of blue dots. 

Kim then compared those results with DNA obtained from the victim’s 
body and clothing and from a semen stain found in the back of the Expe- 
dition. A vaginal swab contained a complex mixture of genetic material 
from at least three contributors, including the victim herself. Kim had to 
determine whether Sutton's or Adams's genetic markers could be found 
anywhere in the pattern of dots. Her report, delivered to police and pros- 
ecutors, didn’t implicate Adams, but concluded that Sutton’s DNA was 

“consistent” with the mixture from the vaginal swab. 

Іп 1999, a jury found Sutton guilty of aggravated kidnapping and sex- 
ual assault. He was sentenced to 25 years in prison. “I knew Josiah was 
innocent,” Batie told me. “Knew in my heart. But what could I do?” She 
wrote to the governor and to state representatives, but no one proved will- 
ing to help. She also wrote to lawyers at the Innocence Project in New York, 
who told her that, as a rule, they didn’t take cases where a definitive DNA 

match had been established. 
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Josiah Sutton with 
his mother in 2003, 
a week after his 
release from prison. 
Sutton served four 
years for sexual 
assault before he 
was exonerated on 
the basis of faulty 
DNA evidence. 


Batie was starting to think her son 
would never be freed. But the KHOU 11 
segment, the first of a multipart investi- 
gative series on the Houston crime lab, 
encouraged her. Shortly after e-mailing 
the station, she received a call from 
David Raziq, a veteran television pro- 
ducer in charge of KHOU 11's investi- 
gative unit. In the course of their work 
on the series, Raziq and his team had 
uncovered a couple of close calls with 
wrongful conviction—in one case, aman 
had been falsely accused, on the basis 
of improperly analyzed DNA evidence, 
of raping his stepdaughter. But in those 
instances, attorneys had managed to 
demonstrate the problems before their 
clients were sent to prison. 

Batie hand-delivered the files from 
her son's case to Raziq, who forwarded 
them on to William Thompson, the 
UC Irvine professor. Thompson had 
been studying forensic science for de- 
cades. He'd begun writing about DNA 
evidence from a critical perspective in 
the mid-19805, as a doctoral candidate 
at Stanford, and had staked out what 
he describes as a “lonely” position as 
a forensic-DNA skeptic. “Тһе technol- 
ogy had been accepted by 
the public as a silver bullet," 
Thompson told me this win- 
ter. ^I happened to believe 
that it wasn't." 

Together with his wife, 
also an attorney, Thomp- 
son unpacked the two boxes 
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containing the files from Sutton's 
trial and spread them out across their 
kitchen table. His wife took the tran- 
scripts, and Thompson took the DNA 
tests. Almost immediately, he found an 
obvious error: In creating a DNA pro- 
file for the victim, Kim had typed three 
separate samples, two from blood and 
another from saliva. The resulting DNA 
profiles, which should have been identi- 
cal, varied substantially. This alone was 
cause for serious concern—if the tech 
couldn't be trusted to get a consistent 
DNA profile from a single person, how 
could she be expected to make sense of 
acomplex mixture like the one from the 
vaginal swab? 

Much more distressing were Kim's 
conclusions about the crime-scene 
evidence. Examining photocopies of 
the test strips, Thompson saw that Kim 
had failed to reckon with the fact that 
Sutton's DNA didn't match the semen 
sample from the backseat of the Expe- 
dition. If the semen came from one of 
the attackers—as was almost certain, 
based on the victim's account—then 
Kim should have been able to subtract 
those genetic markers, along with the 
victim's own, from the vaginal-swab 
mixture. The markers that remained did 
not match Sutton's profile. 

“Tt was exculpatory evidence," Thomp- 
son told me. “And the jury never heard it.” 

KHOU 11 flew a reporter out to Ir- 
vine and taped a new interview with 
Thompson. Sutton’s case was taken up 


by Robert Wicoff, a defense attorney in Houston, who persuaded a Texas judge to 
have the DNA evidence reprocessed by a private testing facility. As Thompson had 
predicted, the results confirmed that Sutton was not a match. In the spring of 2003, 
more than four years after his arrest, Sutton was released from prison. His mother was 
waiting for him at the gates, her eyes bright with tears. “Going to prison, for me, was 
like seeing my death before it happens,” Sutton later told a local newspaper reporter. 

In 2006, a cold hit in the FBI's Combined DNA Index System, or СОр15, would 
lead police to Donnie Lamon Young, a convicted felon. Young confessed that in 1998, 
he and an accomplice had raped a Houston woman in her Ford Expedition. In Janu- 
ary 2007, Young pleaded guilty to the crime. 

Christy Kim was fired from the Houston crime lab, but reinstated after her lawyer 
argued that her errors—which ranged from how she had separated out the complex 
mixture to how she had reported the odds of a random match—were a product of 
systemic failures that included inadequate supervision. (Kim could not be reached 
for comment.) Sutton’s case became one of the central pillars of a public inquiry into 
practices at the lab. “The system failed at multiple points,” the head of the inquiry, 
Michael Bromwich, concluded. 

Thompson was gratified by the overturning of Sutton’s conviction: The dangers 
he'd been warning about were obviously real. “For me, there was a shift of emphasis 
after Josiah,” Thompson told me. “It was no longer a question of whether errors are 
possible. It was a question of how many, and what exactly we're going to do about it." 
But as technological advances have made DNA evidence at once more trusted and 
farther-reaching, the answer has only become more elusive. 


ODERN FORENSIC SCIENCE isinthe midst ofa great reckoning. 
Since a series of high-profile legal challenges in the 1990s increased 
scrutiny of forensic evidence, a range of long-standing crime-lab 
methods have been deflated or outright debunked. Bite-mark 
analysis—a kind of dental fingerprinting that dates backto the Salem 
witch trials—is now widely considered unreliable; the ^uniqueness and reproducibil- 
ity” of ballistics testing has been called into question by the National Research Coun- 
cil. In 2004, the FBI was forced to issue an apology after it incorrectly connected an 
Oregon attorney named Brandon Mayfield to that spring's train bombings in Madrid, 
on the basis of a “100 percent" match to partial fingerprints found on plastic bags 
containing detonator devices. Last year, the bureau admitted that it had reviewed 
testimony by its microscopic-hair-comparison analysts and found errors in at least 
90 percent ofthe cases. A thorough investigation is now under way. 

DNA typing has long been held up as the exception to the rule—an infallible 
technique rooted in unassailable science. Unlike most other forensic techniques, 
developed or commissioned by police departments, this one arose from an aca- 
demic discipline, and has been studied and validated by researchers around the 
world. The method was pioneered by a British geneticist named Alec Jeffreys, 
who stumbled onto it in the autumn of 1984, in the course of his research on 
genetic sequencing, and soon put it to use in the field, helping police crack a pair 
of previously unsolved murders in the British Midlands. That case, and Jeffreys's 
invention, made front-page news around the globe. "It was said that Dr. Alec Jef- 
freys had done a disservice to crime writers the world over, whose stories often 
center around doubtful identity and uncertain parentage,” the former detective 
Joseph Wambaugh wrote in The Blooding, his book on the Midlands murders. 

A new era of forensics was being ushered in, one based not on intrinsically im- 
perfect intuition or inherently subjective techniques that seemed like science, but 
on human genetics. Several private companies in the U.S. and the U.K., sensing 
a commercial opportunity, opened their own forensic-DNA labs. “Conclusive re- 
sults in only one test!" read an advertisement for Cellmark Diagnostics, one ofthe 
first companies to market DNA-typing technology stateside. "That's all it takes." 

As Jay Aronson, a professor at Carnegie Mellon University, notes in Genetic 
Witness, his history of what came to be known as the “DNA wars,” the technol- 
ogy's introduction to the American legal system was by no means smooth. De- 
fense attorneys protested that DNA typing did not pass the Frye Test, a legal 
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standard that requires scientific evidence to have earned wide- 

spread acceptance in its field; many prominent academics com- 

plained that testing firms were not being adequately transparent 

about their techniques. And in 1995, during the murder trial of 

O. J. Simpson, members of his so-called Dream Team famously 
used the specter of DNA-sample contamination—at the point of collection, and in 
the crime lab—to invalidate evidence linking Simpson to the crimes. 

But gradually, testing standards improved. Crime labs pledged a new degree of 
thoroughness and discipline, with added training for their employees. Analysts got 
better at guarding against contamination. Extraction techniques were refined. The 
FBI created its CoDis database for storing DNA profiles of convicted criminals and 
arrestees, along with an accreditation process for contributing laboratories, in an 
attempt to standardize how samples were collected and stored. “Тһеге was a sense;" 
Aronson told me recently, "that the issues raised in the DNA wars had been satisfac- 
torily addressed. And a lot of people were ready to move on." 

Among them were Dream Team members Barry Scheck and Peter Neufeld, who 
had founded the Innocence Project in 1992. Now convinced that DNA analysis, pro- 
vided the evidence was collected cleanly, could expose the racism and prejudice 
endemic to the criminal-justice system, the two attorneys set about applying it to 
dozens of questionable felony convictions. They have since won 178 exonerations 
using DNA testing; in the majority ofthe cases, the wrongfully convicted were black. 

“Defense lawyers sleep. Prosecutors lie. DNA testing is to justice what the telescope 
is for the stars ... a way to see things as they really are,” Scheck and Neufeld wrote in 
a2000 book, Actual Innocence, co-authored by the journalist Jim Dwyer. 

While helping to overturn wrongful convictions, DNA was also becoming more 
integral to establishing guilt. The number of state and local crime labs started to mul- 
tiply, as did the number of cases involving DNA evidence. In 2000, the year after Sut- 
ton was convicted, the FBI's database contained fewer than 500,000 DNA profiles, 
and had aided in some 1,600 criminal investigations in its first two years of existence. 
The database has since grown to include more than 15 million profiles, which contrib- 
uted to tens of thousands of investigations last year alone. 

As recognition of DNA's revelatory power seeped into popular culture, courtroom 
experts started talking about a “CSI effect,” whereby juries, schooled by television 
police procedurals, needed only to hear those three magic letters—DNA—to arrive at 
a guilty verdict. In 2008, Donald E. Shelton, a felony trial judge in Michigan, published 
a study in which 1,027 randomly summoned jurors in the city of Ann Arbor were polled 
on what they expected prosecutors to present during a criminal trial. Three-quarters 
of the jurors said they expected DNA evidence in rape cases, and nearly half said they 
expected it in murder or attempted-murder cases; 22 percent said they expected DNA 
evidence in every criminal case. Shelton quotes one district attorney as saying, “They 
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expect us to have the most advanced 
technology possible, and they expect 
it to look like it does on television.” 

Shelton found that jurors’ expect- 
ations had little effect on their willing- 
ness to convict, but other research has 
shown DNA to be a powerful propel- 
lant in the courtroom. A researcher 
in Australia recently found that 
sexual-assault cases involving DNA 
evidence there were twice as likely 
to reach trial and 33 times as likely 
to result in a guilty verdict; homicide 
cases were 14 times as likely to reach 
trial and 23 times as likely to end in a 
guilty verdict. As the Nuffield Coun- 
cil on Bioethics, in the United King- 
dom, pointed out in a major study on 
forensic evidence, even the knowl- 
edge that the prosecution intends to 
introduce a DNA match could be enough 
to get a defendant to capitulate. 

"You reached a point where the ques- 
tions about collection and analysis and 
storage had largely stopped," says Bicka 
Barlow, an attorney in San Francisco 
who has been handling cases involving 
DNA evidence for two decades. "DNA 
evidence was entrenched. And in a lot of 
situations, for a lot of lawyers, it was now 
too costly and time-intensive to fight." 


NA ANALYSIS HAS 
risen above all other 
forensic techniques 
for good reason: “Мо 
[other] forensic method 
has been rigorously shown able to con- 
sistently, and with a high degree of 
certainty, demonstrate a connection 
between evidence and a specific indi- 
vidualor source," the National Research 
Council wrote in an influential 2009 re- 
port calling out inadequate methods and 
stating the need for stricter standards 
throughout the forensic sciences. 

The problem, as a growing number of 
academics see it, is that science is only 
as reliable as the manner in which we 
use it—and in the case of DNA, the man- 
ner in which we use it is evolving rapidly. 
Consider the following hypothetical sce- 
nario: Detectives find a pool of blood on 
the floor of an apartment where a man 
has just been murdered. A technician, 
following proper anticontamination pro- 
tocol, takes the blood to the local crime 
lab for processing. Blood-typing shows 
that the sample did not come from the 
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victim; most likely, it belongs to the per- 
petrator. A day later, the detectives arrest 

asuspect. The suspect agrees to provide 

blood for testing. A pair of well-trained 

crime-lab analysts, double-checking 

each other's work, establish a match 

between the two samples. The detec- 
tives can now place the suspect at the 

scene ofthe crime. 

When Alec Jeffreys devised his DNA- 
typing technique, in the mid-1980s, this 
was as far as the science extended: 
side-by-side comparison tests. Sizable 
sample against sizable sample. The state 
of technology at the time mandated it— 
you couldn't test the DNA unless you 
had plenty of biological material (blood, 
semen, mucus) to work with. 

Buttoday, mostlarge labs have access 
tocutting-edge extraction kits capable of 
obtaining usable DNA from the smallest 
of samples, like so-called touch DNA 
(а smeared thumbprint on a window 
or a speck of spit invisible to the eye), 
and of identifying individual DNA 
profiles in complex mixtures, which 
include genetic material from multi- 
ple contributors, as was the case with 
the vaginal swab in the Sutton case. 

These advances have greatly 
expanded the universe of forensic 
evidence. But they've also made the 
forensic analyst's job more difficult. 

To understand how complex mix- 
tures are analyzed—and how easily 
those analyses can go wrong—it may 

be helpful to recall a little bit of high- 
school biology: We share 99.9 per- 
cent of our genes with every other 
human on the planet. However, in spe- 
cific locations along each strand of our 
DNA, the genetic code repeats itself in 
ways that vary from one individualto the 
next. Each ofthose variations, or alleles, 
is shared with a relatively small portion 
of the global population. The best way 
to determine whether a drop of blood 
belongs to a serial killer or to the presi- 
dent of the United States is to compare 
alleles at as many locations as possible. 

Think of it this way: There are many 
thousands of paintings with blue back- 
grounds, but fewer with blue back- 
grounds and yellow flowers, and fewer 
still with blue backgrounds, yellow 
flowers, and a mounted knight in the 
foreground. When a forensic analyst 
compares alleles at 13 locations—the 
standard for most labs—the odds of two 


unrelated people matching at all of them are less than one in 1 billion. 

With mixtures, the math gets a lot more complicated: The number of alleles in a 
sample doubles in the case of two contributors, and triples in the case of three. Now, 
rather than a painting, the DNA profile is like a stack of transparency films. The ana- 
lyst must determine how many contributors are involved, and which alleles belong 
to whom. If the sample is very small or degraded—the two often go hand in hand— 
alleles might drop out in some locations, or appear to exist where they do not. Sud- 
denly, we are dealing not so much with an objective science as an interpretive art. 

A groundbreaking study by Itiel Dror, a cognitive neuroscientist at University Col- 
lege London, and Greg Hampikian, a biology and criminal-justice professor at Boise 
State University, illustrates exactly how subjective the reading of complex mixtures 
can be. In 2010, Dror and Hampikian obtained paperwork from a 2002 Georgia rape 
trial that hinged on DNA typing: The main evidence implicating the defendant was 
the accusation of a co-defendant who was testifying in exchange for a reduced sen- 
tence. Two forensic scientists had concluded that the defendant could not be ex- 
cluded as a contributor to the mixture of sperm from inside the victim, meaning his 
DNA was a possible match; the defendant was found guilty. 

Dror and Hampikian gave the DNA evidence to 17 lab technicians for examination, 
withholding context about the case to ensure unbiased results. All ofthe techs were 
experienced, with an average of nine years in the field. Dror and Hampikian asked 
them to determine whether the mixture included DNA from the defendant. 

In 2011, the results of the experi- 
ment were made public: Only one of 
the 17 lab technicians concurred that 
the defendant could not be excluded 
asacontributor. Twelve told Dror and 
Hampikian that the DNA was exclu- 
sionary, and four said that it was incon- 
clusive. In other words, had any one of 
those 16 scientists been responsible 
forthe original DNA analysis, the rape 
trial could have played out in a radi- 
RE cally different way. Toward the end of 
а CONVACETLON: the study, Dror and Hampikian quote 

the early DNA-testing pioneer Peter 
ЕСТЕ Gill, who once noted, “If you show 10 
colleagues a mixture, you will prob- 
ably end up with 10 different answers" 
as to the identity of the contributor. 

(The study findings are now at the center of the defendant's motion for a new trial.) 
“Tronically, you have a technology that was meant to help eliminate subjectivity in 
forensics,” Erin Murphy, a law professor at NYU, told me recently. “But when you start 
to drill down deeper into the way crime laboratories operate today, you see that the 

subjectivity is still there: Standards vary, training levels vary, quality varies.” 

Last year, Murphy published a book called Inside the Cell: The Dark Side of Foren- 
sic DNA, which recounts dozens of cases of DNA typing gone terribly wrong. Some 
veer close to farce, such as the 15-year hunt for the Phantom of Heilbronn, whose 
DNA had been found at more than 40 crime scenes in Europe in the 1990s and early 
2000s. The DNA in question turned out to belong not to a serial killer, but to an Aus- 
trian factory worker who made testing swabs used by police throughout the region. 
And some are tragic, like the tale of Dwayne Jackson, an African American teenager 
who pleaded guilty to robbery in 2003 after being presented with damning DNA evi- 
dence, and was exonerated years later, in 2011, after a police department in Nevada 
admitted that its lab had accidentally swapped Jackson’s DNA with the real culprit’s. 

Most troubling, Murphy details how quickly even a trace of DNA can now become 
the foundation of a case. In 2012, police in California arrested Lukis Anderson, a 
homeless man with a rap sheet of nonviolent crimes, on charges of murdering the 
millionaire Raveesh Kumra at his mansion in the foothills outside San Jose. The 
case against Anderson started when police matched biological matter found under 


In North Carolina, 
state and local 
law-enforcement 
agencies operating 
crime labs are 
compensated $600 
for DNA analysis 
that results in 
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Kumra's fingernails to Anderson's DNA in a database. Anderson was held in jail for 
five months before his lawyer was able to produce records showing that Anderson had 
been in detox at a local hospital at the time ofthe killing; it turned out that the same 
paramedics who responded to the distress call from Kumra's mansion had treated 
Anderson earlier that night, and inadvertently transferred his DNA to the crime scene 
via an oxygen-monitoring device placed on Kumra's hand. 

To Murphy, Anderson's case demonstrates a formidable problem. Contamination 
is an obvious hazard when it comes to DNA analysis. But at least contamination can 
be prevented with care and proper technique. DNA transfer—the migration of cells 
from person to person, and between people and objects—is inevitable when we touch, 
speak, dothe laundry. A1996 study showed that sperm cells from a single stain on one 
item of clothing made their way onto every other item of clothing in the washer. And 
because we all shed different amounts of cells, the strongest DNA profile on an object 
doesn't always correspond to the person who most recently touched it. I could pick 
up a knife at 10 in the morning, but an analyst testing the handle that day might find 
a stronger and more complete 
DNA profile from my wife, who 
was using it four nights earlier. 
Or the analyst might find a 
profile of someone who never 
touched the knife at all. One 
recent study asked participants 
to shake hands with a partner 
for two minutes and then hold 
a knife; when the DNA on the 
knives was analyzed, the part- 
ner was identified as a con- 
tributor in 85 percent of cases, 
and in 20 percent as the main 
or sole contributor. 

Given rates of transfer, the 
mere presence of DNA at 
a crime scene shouldn't be 
enough for a prosecutor to ob- 
tain a conviction. Context is 
needed. What worries experts 
like Murphy is that advance- 
ments in DNA testing are en- 
abling ever more emphasis on 
ever less substantial evidence. 
A new technique known as 
low-copy-number analysis can 
derive a full DNA profile from 
as little as 10 trillionths of a 
gram of genetic material, by copying DNA fragments into a sample large enough for 
testing. The technique not only carries a higher risk of sample contamination and 
allele dropout, but could also implicate someone who never came close to the crime 
scene. Given the growing reliance on the CoDis database—which allows police to use 
DNA samples to search for possible suspects, rather than just to verify the involvement 
of existing suspects—the need to consider exculpatory evidence is greater than ever. 

But Bicka Barlow, the San Francisco attorney, argues that the justice system now 
allows little room for caution. Techs at many state-funded crime labs have cops and 
prosecutors breathing down their necks for results—cops and prosecutors who may 
work in the same building. The threat of bias is everywhere. "An analyst might be 
told, ‘Okay, we have a suspect. Here's the DNA. Look at the vaginal swab, and com- 
pare itto the suspect, " Barlow says. "And they do, but they're also being told all sorts 
of totally irrelevant things: The victim was 6 years old, the victim was traumatized, 
it was a hideous crime." 

Indeed, some analysts are incentivized to produce inculpatory forensic evidence: 
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A recent study in the journal Criminal 
Justice Ethics notes that in North Caro- 
lina, state and local law-enforcement 
agencies operating crime labs are com- 
pensated $600 for DNA analysis that 
results in a conviction. 

“Т don't think it's unreasonable to 
point out that DNA evidence is being 
used in a system that's had horrible 
problems with evidentiary reliability," 
Murphy, who worked for several years 
as a public defender, told me. No de- 
pendable estimates exist for how many 
people have been falsely accused or 
imprisoned on the basis of faulty DNA 
evidence. But in Inside the Cell, 
she hints at the stakes: "The 
same broken criminal-justice 
system that created mass incar- 
ceration,” she writes, “and that 
has processed millions through 
its machinery without catch- 
ing even egregious instances of 
wrongful conviction, now has 
anew and powerful weapon in 
its arsenal.” 


HE GROWING 
potential for 
mistakes in 
DNA testing 
has inspired a 
solution fitting for the digital 
age: automation, or the “com- 
plete removal of the human 
being from doing any subjec- 
tive decision making,” as Mark 
Perlin, the CEO of the DNA- 
testing firm Cybergenetics, put 
it to me recently. 

Perlin grew interested in 
DNA-typing techniques in the 
19905, while working as a re- 
searcher on genome technol- 
ogy at Carnegie Mellon, and spent some 
time reviewing recent papers on forensic 
usage. He was “really disappointed” by 
what he found, he told me: Faced with 
complex DNA mixtures, analysts too 
frequently arrived at flawed conclusions. 
An experienced coder, he set about 
designing software that could take some 
of the guesswork out of DNA profiling. It 
could also process results much faster. In 
1996, Perlin waved goodbye to his post 
at Carnegie Mellon, and together with 
his wife, Ria David, and a small cadre 
of employees, focused on developing a 
program they dubbed TrueAllele. 
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Atthe core of TrueAllele is an algorithm: Data from DNA test strips are uploaded 
to a computer and run through an array of probability models until the software spits 
outa likelihood ratio—the probability, weighed against coincidence, that sample X is 
a match with sample Y. The idea, Perlin told me when I visited Cybergenetics head- 
quarters, in Pittsburgh, was to correctly differentiate individual DNA profiles found at 
the scene ofa crime. He gave me an example: A lab submits data from a complex DNA 
mixture found on a knife used in a homicide. The TrueAllele system might conclude 
that a match between the knife and a suspect is "5 trillion times more probable than 
coincidence," and thus that the suspect almost certainly touched the knife. No more 
analysts squinting at their equipment, trying to correspond alleles with contributors. 

"Our program," Perlin told me proudly, "is able to do all that for you, more accurately." 

Around us, half a dozen analysts and coders sat hunched over computer screens. 
The office was windowless and devoid of any kind of decoration, save for a white- 
board laced with equations—the vibe was more bootstrapped start-up than CSI. "I 
think visitors are surprised not to see bubbling vials and lab equipment," Perlin ac- 
knowledged. "But that's not us." 

He led me down the hallway and 
into a storage room. Row upon row 
of Cybergenetics-branded Apple 
desktop computers lined the shelves: 
ready-made TrueAllele kits. Perlin 
could not tell me exactly how many 
software units he sells each year, 
but he allowed that TrueAllele had 
been purchased by crime labs in 
Oman, Australia, and 11 U.S. states; 
e year, Cybergenetics hired its first still being made.” 

ull-time salesman. 

Four years ago, in one of its 
more high-profile tests to date, the ii 
software was used to connect an 
extremely small trace of DNA at a 
murder scene in Schenectady, New 
York, to the killer, an acquaintance of the victim. A similarly reliable match, Perlin 
told me, would have been very difficult to obtain by more analog means. 

And the software's potential is only starting to be mined, he added. TrueAllele’s abil- 
ity to pull matches from microscopic or muddled traces of DNA is helping crack cold 
cases, by reprocessing evidence once dismissed as inconclusive. “You hear the word 
inconclusive, you naturally think, Okay. It’s done,” Perlin told me, his eyes widening. “But 
it’s not! It just means [the lab technicians] can’t interpret it. Let me ask you: What's the 
societal impact ofhalfa crime lab’s evidence being called inconclusive and prosecutors 
and police and defenders mistakenly believing that this means it's uninformative data?" 

His critics have a darker view. William Thompson points out that Perlin has de- 
clined to make public the algorithm that drives the program. “You do have a black-box 
situation happening here," Thompson told me. "The data go in, and out comes the 
solution, and we're not fully informed of what happened in between." 

Last year, at a murder trial in Pennsylvania where TrueAllele evidence had been 
introduced, defense attorneys demanded that Perlin turn over the source code for his 
software, noting that “without it, [the defendant] will be unable to determine if True- 
Allele does what Dr. Perlin claims it does." The judge denied the request. 

But TrueAllele is just one of a number of "probabilistic genotyping" programs 
developed in recent years—and as the technology has become more prominent, so 
too have concerns that it could be replicating the problems it aims to solve. The Legal 
Aid Society of New York recently challenged a comparable software program, the 
Forensic Statistical Tool, which was developed in-house by the city’s Office of the 
Chief Medical Examiner. The FST had been used to test evidence in hundreds of 
cases in the state, including an attempted-murder charge against a client of Jessica 
Goldthwaite, a Legal Aid attorney. 

Goldthwaite knew little about DNA typing, but one of her colleagues at the time, 
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Susan Friedman, had earned a master's 
degree in biomedical science; another, 
Clinton Hughes, had been involved in 
several DNA cases. The three attorneys 
decided to educate themselves about 


the technology, and questioned half a 
dozen scientists. The responses were 
emphatic: ^One population geneticist 
we consulted said what the [medical ex- 
aminer] had made public about the FST 
read more like an ad than a scientific pa- 
per," Hughes told me. Another called ita 
"random number generator." 
In 2011, Legal Aid requested a hear- 
ing to question whether the software 
met the Frye standard of accept- 
ance by the larger scientific commu- 
nity. To Goldthwaite and her team, 
it seemed at least plausible that a 
relatively untested tool, especially in 
analyzing very small and degraded 
samples (the FST, like TrueAllele, is 
sometimes used to analyze low-copy- 
number evidence), could be turning 
up allele matches where there were 
none, or missing others that might 
have led technicians to an entirely 
different conclusion. And because 
the source code was kept secret, 
jurors couldn't know the actual like- 
lihood of a false match. 
At the hearing, bolstered by a 
range of expert testimony, Gold- 
thwaite and her colleagues argued that 
the FST, far from being established sci- 
ence, was an unknown quantity. (The 
medical examiner's office refused 
to provide Legal Aid with the de- 
tails of its code; in the end, the 
team was compelled to reverse- 
engineer the algorithm to show 
its flaws.) 
Judge Mark Dwyer agreed. 
"Judges are, far and away, not the 
people best qualified to explain 
science," he began his decision. 
Still, he added, efforts to legiti- 
mize the methods “must continue, 
if they are to persuade.” The FST 
evidence was ruled inadmissible. 
Dwyer’s ruling did not have the 
weight of precedent: Other courts 
are free to accept evidence ana- 
lyzed by probabilistic software— 
more and more of which is likely 
to enter the courtroom in the 
coming years—as they see fit. Still, 
Goldthwaite told me, the fact that 
one judge had been willing to 
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question the new science suggested that 
others might too, and she and her team 
continue to file legal challenges. 

When I interviewed Perlin at Cyber- 
genetics headquarters, I raised the 
matter of transparency. He was visibly 
annoyed. He noted that he'd published 
detailed papers on the theory behind 
TrueAllele, and filed patent applica- 
tions, too: "We have disclosed not the 
trade secrets of the source code or the 
engineering details, but the basic math." 

To Perlin, much of the criticism 
is a case of sour grapes. "In any new 
development in forensic science, there's 
been incredible resistance to the idea 
that you're going to rely on a validated 
machine to give you an accurate answer 
instead of relying on yourself and your 
expertise," he told me. 

Іп 2012, shortly after Legal Aid filed 
its challenge to the FST, two developers 
in the Netherlands, Hinda Haned and 
Jeroen de Jong, released LRmix Studio, 
free and open-source DNA-profiling 
software—the code is publicly available 
for other users to explore and improve. 

Erin Murphy, of NYU, has argued that 
if probabilistic DNA typingisto be widely 
accepted by the legal community—and 
she believes that one day it should be— 
it will need to move in this direction: 
toward transparency. 

"The problem with all DNA profiling 
is that there isn’t skepticism,” she told 
me. "There isn't the necessary pressure. 


Is there increasing recognition of the shortcomings of old-school technology? Abso- 
lutely. Is there trepidation about the newer technology? Yes. But just because we're 
moving forward doesn't mean mistakes aren't still being made." 


N APRIL 3, 2014, the City of Houston shut down its old crime lab 
and transferred all DNA-testing operations to a new entity known as 
the Houston Forensic Science Center. Unlike its predecessor, which 
was overseen by the police department, the Forensic Science Center 
isintended to be an autonomous organization, with a firewall between 
it and other branches of law enforcement. “I think it's important for the forensic side 
to have that independence, so we can narrow it down without worrying about which 
side is going to benefit or profit from it, just narrowing it down to what we think is the 
accurate information," Daniel Garner, the center's head, told a local reporter. 

And yet Houston has been hard-pressed to leave its troubled history with foren- 
sic DNA behind. In June 2014, the Houston Chronicle reported that a former analyst 
at the old crime lab, Peter Lentz, had resigned after a Houston Police Department 
internalinvestigation found evidence of misconduct, including improper procedure, 
lying, and tampering with an official record. A representative from the county district 
attorney's office told the Chronicle that her office was looking into all of the nearly 
200 cases—including 51 murder cases—that Lentz had worked on during his time at 
the lab. (A grand jury declined to indict Lentz for any wrongdoing; he could not be 
reached for comment.) 

"It's almost 20 years later, and we're still dealing with the repercussions,” Josiah Sut- 
ton’s mother, Carol Batie, told me earlier this year. “They say things are getting better, 
and maybe they are, but I always respond that it wasn’t fast enough to save Josiah.” 

Before entering prison, Batie said, Sutton had been a promising football player, 
with a college career ahead of him. After his exoneration, he seemed stuck in a state 
of suspended animation. He was angry and resentful of authority. He drifted from job 
to job. He received an initial lump-sum payment from the city, as compensation for 
his wrongful conviction and the time he spent in prison, along with a much smaller 

monthly payout. But the lump-sum payment quickly vanished. 
He fathered five kids with five different women. 

Batie called the city to ask about counseling for her son, but 
was told no such service was available. “I did my best to put my- 
self in his shoes,” Batie said. “I was annoyed, but I knew he felt 
like the world was against him. Everyone had always given up on 

him. I couldn't give up on him too.” 

Last summer, Sutton was arrested 
for allegedly assaulting an acquain- 
tance of his then-girlfriend. He spent 
the better part of a year in lockup 
before posting bail and is now awaiting 
trial. (Sutton denies the charges.) Batie 
believes that her son's problems are a 
direct result of his incarceration in 1999. 

“He had his childhood stolen from him,” 
she told me. “No prom, no dating, no 
high-school graduation. Nothing. And 
he never recovered.” 

I wondered whether Batie blamed 
DNA. She laughed. “Oh, no, honey,” she 
said. “DNA is science. You can’t blame 
DNA. You can only blame the people 
who used it wrong.” 


Matthew Shaer is a contributing writer 
for The New York Times Magazine 
and a correspondent for Smithsonian 
magazine. He lives in Atlanta. 
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strengths are the key to success in the classroom and 
beyond—and that these strengths should be taught as 
skills. New findings in neurobiology and psychology, 
however, suggest that there's a better way. 


By PAUL TOUGH 
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М 2013, FOR THE FIRST TIME, 
a majority of public-school stu- 
dents in this country—51 percent, 
to be precise—fell below the fed- 
eral government's low-income 
cutoff, meaning they were eligible 
for a free or subsidized school 
lunch. It was a powerful symbolic moment—an 
inescapable reminder that the challenge of teach- 
ing low-income children has become the central 
issue in American education. 

The truth, as many American teachers know 
firsthand, is that low-income children can be 
harder to educate than children from more- 
comfortable backgrounds. Educators often 
struggle to motivate them, to calm them down, 
to connect with them. This doesn't mean they're 
impossible to teach, of course; plenty of kids who 
grow up in poverty are thriving in the classroom. 
But two decades of national attention have done 
little or nothing to close the achievement gap 
between poor students and their better-off peers. 

In recent years, in response to this growing cri- 
sis, anewidea (or perhaps avery old one) has arisen 
in the education world: Character matters. Re- 
searchers concerned with academic-achievement 
gaps have begun to study, with increasing interest 
and enthusiasm, a set of personal qualities—often 
referred to as noncognitive skills, or character 
strengths—that include resilience, conscientious- 
ness, optimism, self-control, and grit. These capac- 
ities generally aren’t captured by our ubiquitous 
standardized tests, but they seem to make a big difference in the 
academic success of children, especially low-income children. 

My last book, How Children Succeed, explored this research 
and profiled educators who were attempting to put it into prac- 
tice in their classrooms. Since the book’s publication, in 2012, 
the idea that educators should be teaching grit and self-control 
along with addition and subtraction has caught on across the 
country. Some school systems are embracing this notion insti- 
tutionally. In California this spring, for example, a coalition of 
nine major school districts has been trying out a new school- 
assessment system that relies in part on measurements of stu- 
dents’ noncognitive abilities, such as self-management and 
social awareness. 

But here’s the problem: For all our talk about noncognitive 
skills, nobody has yet found a reliable way to teach kids to be 
grittier or more resilient. And it has become clear, at the same 
time, that the educators who are best able to engender non- 
cognitive abilities in their students often do so without really 

“teaching” these capacities the way one might teach math or 
reading—indeed, they often do so without ever saying a word 
about them in the classroom. This paradox has raised a press- 
ing question for a new generation of researchers: Is the teach- 
ing paradigm the right one to use when it comes to helping 
young people develop noncognitive capacities? 

What is emerging is a new idea: that qualities like grit and 
resilience are not formed through the traditional mechanics 
of “teaching”; instead, a growing number of researchers now 
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believe, they are shaped by several specific en- 
vironmental forces, both in the classroom and in 
the home, sometimes in subtle and intricate ways. 

The process begins in early childhood, 
when the most important force shaping the 
development of these skills turns out to be a 
surprising one: stress. Over the past decade, 
neuroscientists have demonstrated with 
increasing clarity how severe and chronic stress 
in childhood—what doctors sometimes call 
toxic stress—leads to physiological and neurological adapta- 
tions in children that affect the way their minds and bodies 
develop and, significantly, the way they function in school. 

Each of us has within us an intricate stress-response net- 
work that links together the brain, the immune system, and 
the endocrine system (the glands that produce and release 
stress hormones). In childhood, and especially in early child- 
hood, this network is highly sensitive to environmental cues; 
it is constantly looking for signals from a child’s surroundings 
that might tell it what to expect in the days and years ahead. 
When those signals suggest that life is going to be hard, the 
network reacts by preparing for trouble: raising blood pressure, 
increasing the production of adrenaline, heightening vigilance. 
Neuroscientists have shown that children living in poverty 
experience more toxic stress than middle-class children, and 
that additional stress expresses itself in higher blood pressure 
and higher levels of certain stress hormones. 

In the short term, these adaptations may have benefits, 
especially in a dangerous environment. When your threat- 
detection system—sometimes referred to as your fight-or-flight 
response—is on high alert, you can react quickly to trouble. But 
in the longer term, they can cause an array of physiological 
problems and impede development of the prefrontal cortex, 
the part of the brain that controls our most complex intel- 
lectual functions, as well as our ability to regulate ourselves 
both emotionally and cognitively. 

On an emotional level, toxic stress can make it difficult for 


children to moderate their responses to disap- 
pointments and provocations. A highly sen- 
sitive stress-response system constantly on 
the lookout for threats can produce patterns 
of behavior that are self-defeating in school: 
fighting, talking back, acting up, and, more 
subtly, going through each day perpetually 
wary of connection with peers or teachers. 

Ona cognitive level, chronically elevated 
stress can disrupt the development of what 
are known as executive functions: higher- 
order mental abilities that some researchers 
compare to a team of air-traffic controllers 
overseeing the workings of the brain. Ex- 
ecutive functions, which include working 
memory, attentional control, and cognitive 
flexibility, are exceptionally helpful in navi- 
gating unfamiliar situations and processing 
new information, which is exactly what we 
ask children to do at school every day. When 
a child's executive functions aren't fully de- 
veloped, school days, with their complicated 
directions and constant distractions, can become a never- 
ending exercise in frustration. 

Executive functions also serve as the developmental build- 
ing blocks—the neurological infrastructure—underpinning 
the noncognitive capacities that educators are now so focused 
on. What this suggests is that if we want to help children dem- 
onstrate these qualities in school, there are two places where 
we need to change our approach. One is the classroom, where 
right now many fundamental practices of modern American 
pedagogy ignore this science of adversity. The second is where 
children's neurobiological identity begins to be formed, long 
before they ever set foot in kindergarten: the home. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT environmental factor in chil- 

dren's early lives, researchers have shown, is the way 

their parents and other adults interact with them. Begin- 
ningininfancy, children rely on responses from their parents to 
help them make sense of the world. Researchers at Harvard's 
Center on the Developing Child have labeled these "serve and 
return" interactions. An infant makes a sound or looks at an 
object—that's the serve—and her parents return the serve by 
responding to her babbles and cries with gestures, facial expres- 
sions, and speech. More than any other experiences in infancy, 
these rudimentary interactions trigger the development and 
strengthening of connections among the regions of the brain 
that control emotion, cognition, language, and memory. 

A second crucial role that parents play early on is as exter- 
nal regulators of their children's stress. When parents behave 
harshly or unpredictably—especially at moments when their 
children are upset—the children are less likely over time to de- 
velop the ability to manage strong emotions and respond effec- 
tively to stressful situations. By contrast, when a child's parents 
respond to her jangled emotions in a sensitive and measured 
way, she is more likely to learn that she herself has the capac- 
ity to cope with her feelings, even intense and unpleasant ones. 

But if a home environment can have a positive impact on 
a child's development, it can also do the opposite. One of the 


most influential studies of the long-term effect of a stressful 
early home life is the ongoing Adverse Childhood Experiences 
Study, which was launched in the 1990s by Robert F. Anda, a 
physician at the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
and Vincent J. Felitti, the founder of the preventive-medicine 
department at Kaiser Permanente. Anda and Felitti identified 
10 categories of childhood trauma: three categories of abuse, 
two of neglect, and five related to growing up in a "seriously 
dysfunctional household." They found that the number ofthese 
traumas a person experiences in childhood (a number that has 
come to be known as a person's ACE score) correlates in adult- 
hood with health problems ranging from heart disease to cancer. 

More recently, researchers using variations on Anda and 
Felitti’s ACE scale have found that an elevated ACE score also 
has a negative effect on the development of a child's executive 
functions and on her ability to learn effectively in school. A 
study conducted by Nadine Burke Harris, a pediatrician and 
trauma researcherinSan Francisco, found that just 3 percent of 
children in her clinic with an ACE score of zero displayed learn- 
ing or behavioral problems. But among children who had an 
ACE score offour or more, 51 percent had learning or behavioral 
problems. A separate national study published in 2014 found 
that children with two or more ACEs were eight times as likely 
as children with none to demonstrate behavioral problems and 
more than twice as likely to repeat a grade in school. According 
to this study, slightly more than half of all children have never 
experienced a serious adverse event—but the other half, the 
ones with at least one ACE, account for 85 percent ofthe behav- 
ioral problems that children exhibit. 
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Е OR CHILDREN who grow up without significant 
experiences of adversity, the skill-development pro- 
cess leading up to kindergarten generally works the 
way it's supposed to: Calm, consistent, responsive inter- 
actions in infancy with parents and other caregivers create 
neural connections that lay the foundation for a healthy ar- 
ray of attention and concentration skills. Just as early stress 
sends signals to the nervous sys- 
temto maintain constant vigilance 
and prepare for a lifetime of trou- 
ble, early warmth and responsive- 
ness send the opposite signals: 
You're safe; life is going to be fine. Let 
down your guard; the people around 
you will protect you and provide for 
you. Be curious about the world; it's 
full of fascinating surprises. These 
messages trigger adaptations in 
children's brains that allow them 
to slow down and consider prob- 
lems and decisions more carefully, 
to focus their attention for longer 
periods, and to more willingly 
trade immediate gratification for 
promises of long-term benefits. 

We don't always think of these 
abilities as academic in nature, 
but in fact they are enormously 
beneficial in helping kids achieve 
academic success in kindergarten 
and beyond. Without them, the 
transition from home or day care 
to kindergarten is likely to be 
fraught, and the challenge of learn- 
ing the many things we ask kinder- 
garten students to master can be 
overwhelming. In the classroom, 
neurocognitive difficulties can 
quickly turn into academic difficul- 
ties. Students don'tlearn to read on 
time, because it is harder for them 
to concentrate on the words on the 
page. They don'tlearn the basics of 
number sense, because they are too distracted by the emotions 
and anxieties overloading their nervous systems. As academic 
material becomes more complicated, they fall further behind. 
The more they fall behind, the worse they feel about them- 
selves and about school. That creates more stress, which tends 
to feed into behavioral problems, which lead to stigmatization 
and punishment in the classroom, which keep their stress levels 
elevated, which makes it still harder to concentrate—and so on, 
throughout elementary school. 

Fast-forward a few years, to the moment when those stu- 
dents arrive in middle or high school, and these executive- 
function challenges are now typically perceived to be problems 
ofattitude or motivation. When teachers and administrators are 
confronted with students who find it hard to concentrate, man- 
age their emotions, or deal calmly with provocation, the first 
instinct often is not to look at them as children who, because ofa 


Right: MS 45 
eighth-graders 
doing science with 
William Alicea. 
Below: Carlos 
Rodriguez, an 
Tith-grader at 
the Washington 
Heights Expedi- 
tionary Learning 
School (WHEELS). 
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lifetime of stress, haven't yet devel- 
oped a healthy set of self-regulation 
mechanisms. Instead, the adults 
see them as kids with behavioral 
problems who need, more than 
anything, to be disciplined. 

When children and adolescents 
misbehave, we usually assume that 
they're doing so because they have 
considered the consequences of 
their actions and calculated that the 
benefits of misbehavior outweigh 
the costs. So our natural response is 
to increase the cost of misbehavior, 
by ratcheting up punishment. One 
of the chief insights that recent 
neurobiological research has 
provided, however, is that young 
people, especially those who have 
experienced significant adversity, 
are often guided by emotional and 
psychological and hormonal forces 
that are far from rational. This 
doesn't mean that teachers should 
excuse or ignore bad behavior. But it does explain why harsh 
punishments so often prove ineffective in motivating troubled 
young people to succeed. 

Most American schools today operate according to a philos- 
ophy of discipline that has its roots in the 1980s and '905, when 
a belief that schools would be safer and more effective if they 
had "zero tolerance" for violence, drug use, and other types of 
misbehavior led to a sharp rise in suspensions. In 2010, more 
than a tenth of all public-high-school students nationwide 
were suspended at least once. And suspension rates are sub- 
stantially higher among certain demographic groups. African 
American students, for example, are suspended three times as 
often as white students. In Chicago public high schools (which 
have particularly good and well-analyzed data on suspensions), 
27 percent of students who live in the city's poorest neighbor- 
hoods received an out-of-school suspension during the 2013314 
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school year, as did 30 percent of students with a 
reported personal history of abuse or neglect. 

Sixty percent of Chicago's out-of-school sus- 
pensions in public high schools are for infrac- 
tions that don't involve violence or even a threat 
of violence: They are for talking back to teachers, 
violating school rules, and disruptive behavior. 
With the neurobiological research in mind, it's 
easy to see that kind of behavior—refusing to do 
what adults tell you to do, basically—as an expres- 
sion not of a bad attitude or a defiant personality 
but of a poorly regulated stress-response system. 
Talking back and acting up in class are, at least in 
part, symptoms of a child's inability to control im- 
pulses, de-escalate confrontations, and manage 
anger and other strong feelings—the whole stew 
of self-regulation issues that can usually be traced 
to impaired executive-function development in 
early childhood. 

The guiding theory behind much of the school discipline 
practiced in the United States today—and certainly behind 
the zero-tolerance, suspension-heavy approach that has domi- 
nated since the 1990s—is behaviorism, which is grounded in 
theidea that humans respond to incentives and reinforcement. 
If we get positive reinforcement for a certain behavior, we're 
likely to do it more; if we get negative reinforcement, we're 
likely to do itless. 

Clearly, on some level, behaviorism works. People, includ- 
ing children, respond well to behavioral cues, at least in the 
short term. But researchers are coming to understand that 
there are limits to the effectiveness of rewards and punish- 
ments in education, and that for young people whose neuro- 
logical and psychological development has been 
shaped by intense stress, straightforward reward 
systems are often especially ineffective. 


on math homework and improving their scores on standardized 
math tests. The students performed the tasks necessary to get 
paid, but their average math scores at the end of eight months 
hadn’t changed at all. When Fryer looked at their reading scores, 
he found that they actually went down. 

The stark fact that complicates incentive studies like Fryer’s 
is that children who grow up in difficult circumstances already 
have a powerful set of material incentives to get a good edu- 
cation. Adults with a high-school degree fare far better in life 
than adults without one. They not only earn more, on average, 
but they also have more-stable families, better health, and less 
chance of being arrested or incarcerated. Those with college 
degrees similarly do much better, on average, than those with- 
out. Young people know this. And yet when it comes time to 
make any of the many crucial decisions that affect their like- 
lihood of reaching those educational milestones, kids growing 
up in adversity often make choices that seem in flagrant oppo- 
sition to their self-interest, rendering those goals more distant 
and difficult to attain. 

Within the field of psychology, one important body of thought 
that helps explain this apparent paradox is self-determination 
theory, which is the life’s work of Edward L. Deci and Richard 
M. Ryan, two professors at the University of Rochester. Deci 
and Ryan came up with the beginnings of their theory in the 
1970s, when the field was mostly dominated by behaviorists, 
who believed that people’s actions are governed solely by their 
motivation to fulfill basic biological needs and thus are highly 
responsive to straightforward rewards and punishments. 

Deci and Ryan, by contrast, argued that we are mostly moti- 
vated not by the material consequences of our actions but by 
the inherent enjoyment and meaning that those actions bring 
us, a phenomenon called intrinsic motivation. They identified 


In early childhood, the most 


important force shaping the 


OLAND С. FRYER JR., a celebrated eco- 
R nomics professor at Harvard, has spent the 

past decade testing out a variety of incentive 
schemes with public-school students in Houston, 
New York, Chicago, and other American cities that 
have school systems with high poverty rates. Fryer 
has paid parents for attending parent-teacher conferences, 
students for reading books, and teachers for raising test scores. 
He has given kids cellphones to inspire them to study harder. 
Altogether, he has handed out millions of dollars in rewards and 
prizes. As a body of work, Fryer’s incentive studies have marked 
one of the biggest and most thorough educational experiments 
in American history. 

And yet in almost every case, Fryer’s incentive programs 
have had no effect. From 2007 to 2009, Fryer distributed a 
total of $9.4 million in cash incentives to 27,000 students, to 
promote book reading in Dallas, to raise test scores in New York, 
and to improve course grades in Chicago —all with no effect. 

“The impact of financial incentives on student achievement,” 
Fryer reported, “is statistically 0 in each city.” In the 2010-11 
school year, he gave cash incentives to fifth-grade students in 25 
low-performing public schools in Houston, and to their parents 
and teachers, with the intent of increasing the time they spent 


development of qualities such 
as grit and resilience turns 
out to be a surprising one: stress. 


three key human needs—our need for competence, our need 
for autonomy, and our need for relatedness, meaning personal 
connection—and they posited that intrinsic motivation can be 
sustained only when we feel that those needs are being satisfied. 

In their writing on education, Deci and Ryan acknowledge 
that many of the tasks that teachers ask students to complete 
each day are not inherently fun or satisfying; learning anything, 
be it painting or computer programming or algebra, involves 
a lot of repetitive practice. It is at these moments, they write, 
that extrinsic motivation becomes important: when tasks must 
be performed not for the inherent satisfaction of completing 
them, but for some separate outcome. When teachers are able 
to create an environment that fosters competence, autonomy, 
and relatedness, Deci and Ryan say, students are much more 
likely to feel motivated to do that hard work. 

The problem is that when disadvantaged children run into 
trouble in school, either academically or behaviorally, most 
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schools respond by imposing more control on them, not less. 
This diminishes their fragile sense of autonomy. As these stu- 
dents fall behind their peers academically, they feel less and 
less competent. And if their relationships with their teachers 
are wary or even contentious, they are less likely to experience 
the kind of relatedness that Deci and Ryan describe as being 
so powerfully motivating for young people in the classroom. 
Once students reach that point, no collection of material incen- 
tives or punishments is going to motivate them, at least not in 
a deep or sustained way. 

All of which brings me back to the question of how to help 
children develop those mysterious noncognitive capacities. If 
we want students to act in ways that will maximize their future 
opportunities—to persevere through challenges, to delay grati- 
fication, to control their impulses—we need to consider what 
might motivate them to take those difficult steps. What Deci 
and Ryan's research suggests is that students will be more likely 
to display these positive academic habits when they are in an 
environment where they feel a sense of belonging, indepen- 
dence, and growth—or, to use Deci and Ryan'slanguage, where 
they experience relatedness, autonomy, and competence. 

So what do those academic environments look like? And 
how do we help teachers to create them? 

A ern University named C. Kirabo Jackson began inves- 

tigating how to measure educators' effectiveness. In 
many school systems these days, teachers are assessed based 
primarily on one data point: the standardized-test scores of 
their students. Jackson suspected that the true impact teachers 
had on their students was more complicated than a single test 
score could reveal. So he found and analyzed a detailed data- 
base in North Carolina that tracked the performance of every 
single ninth-grade student in the state from 2005 to 2011—a 
total of 464,502 students. His data fol- 
lowed their progress not only in ninth 
grade but throughout high school. 

Jackson had access to students' scores 
on the statewide standardized test, and 
he used that as a rough measure of their 
cognitive ability. This is the number that 
education officials generally look at when 
trying to assess teachers' impact. But then 
Jackson did something new. He created a 
proxy measure for students' noncognitive ability, using just four 
pieces of existing administrative data: attendance, suspen- 
sions, on-time grade progression, and overall GPA. Jackson's 
new index measured, in a fairly crude way, how engaged stu- 
dents were in school—whether they showed up, whether they 
misbehaved, and how hard they worked in their classes. Jack- 
son found thatthis simple noncognitive proxy was, remarkably, 
a better predictor than students’ test scores of whether the stu- 
dents would go on to attend college, a better predictor of adult 
wages, and a better predictor of future arrests. 

Jackson's proxy measure allowed him to do some intriguing 
analysis of teachers' effectiveness. He subjected every ninth- 
grade English and algebra teacher in North Carolina to what 
economists call a value-added assessment. First he calculated 
whether and how being a student in a particular teacher's 
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class affected that student's standardized-test score. Then, 
separately, he calculated the effect that teachers had on their 
students' noncognitive proxy measure: on their attendance, 
suspensions, timely progression from one grade to the next, 
and overall GPA. 

Jackson found that some teachers were reliably able to raise 
their students' standardized-test scores year after year. These 
are the teachers, in every teacher-evaluation system in the 
country, who are the most valued and most rewarded. But he 
also found that there was another distinct cohort of teachers 
who were reliably able to raise their students' performance on 
his noncognitive measure. If you were assigned to the class of 
a teacher in this cohort, you were more likely to show up to 
school, more likely to avoid suspension, more likely to move 
on to the next grade. And your overall GPA went up—not just 
your grades in that particular teacher's class, but your grades 
in your other classes, too. 

Jackson found that these two groups of successful teachers 
did not necessarily overlap much; in every school, it seemed, 
there were certain teachers who were especially good at de- 
veloping cognitive skills in their students and other teachers 
who excelled at developing noncognitive skills. But the teach- 
ers in the second cohort were not being rewarded for their 
success with their students—indeed, it seemed likely that no 
one but Jackson even realized that they were successful. And 
yet those teachers, according to Jackson's calculations, were 
doing more to get their students to college and raise their 
future wages than were the much-celebrated teachers who 
boosted students' test scores. 

Jackson's study didn't reveal whether these teachers 
increased their students' grit or optimism or conscientiousness 
and by how many percentage points. Instead, it suggested that 
that's probably the wrong question to be asking. Jackson's data 
showed that spending a few hours each week in close proximity 


Just as early stress sends signals to 
the nervous system to prepare for 
trouble, early warmth and responsive- 
ness send the opposite signals: 

You're safe; life is going to be fine. 


toa certain kind ofteacher changed something about students' 
behavior. And that was what mattered. Somehow these teach- 
ers were able to convey deep messages—perhaps implicitly or 
even subliminally—about belonging, connection, ability, and 
opportunity. And somehow those messages had a profound 
impact on students' psychology, and thus on their behavior. 
The environment those teachers created in the classroom, 
and the messages that environment conveyed, motivated stu- 
dents to start making better decisions—to show up to class, to 
persevere longer at difficult tasks, and to deal more resiliently 
with the countless small-scale setbacks and frustrations that 
make up the typical student's school day. And those decisions 
improved their lives in meaningful ways. Did the students learn 
new skills that enabled them to behave differently? Maybe. Or 
maybe what we are choosing to call "skills" in this case are really 


just new ways ofthinking about the 
world or about themselves—a new 
set of attitudes or beliefs that some- 
howunleash a new way of behaving. 
S most effectively motivate 

young people to persevere? 
And how does a teacher convey 
them to students? These are partic- 
ularly lively questions in education 
right now, and the scholar trying 
most comprehensively to answer 
them is Camille A. Farrington, a 
former inner-city high-school 
teacher who now works at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Consortium on 
School Research. When she was 
teaching, Farrington sometimes 
felt mystified by the choices that some of her students made. 
Why weren't they more consistently motivated to work hard 
and thus reap the benefits of a good education? As a researcher, 
Farrington has carefully investigated this question, and in 2012, 
she and a team of colleagues published a report titled “Teach- 
ing Adolescents to Become Learners," which offered some 
novel answers. 

The report was in many ways a reaction to the recent push 
among educators to identify, assess, and teach noncognitive 
skills. While Farrington agreed with the growing consensus 
that a student's ability to persevere in school was important, 
she was skeptical of the idea that perseverance could be 
taught in the same way that we teach math, reading, or his- 
tory. “There is little evidence that working directly on changing 
students’ grit or perseverance would be an effective lever for 
improving their academic performance,” Farrington and her 
colleagues wrote. “While some students are more likely to per- 
sist in tasks or exhibit self-discipline than others, all students 
are more likely to demonstrate perseverance if the school or 
classroom context helps them develop positive mindsets and 
effective learning strategies.” 

They went on to identify a phenomenon they called aca- 
demic perseverance—the tendency to maintain positive aca- 
demic behaviors despite setbacks. What distinguishes students 
with academic perseverance, they wrote, is their resilient atti- 
tude toward failure. These students continue to work hard in 
a class even after failing a few tests; when they are stumped 
or confused by complex material, they look for new ways to 
master it rather than simply giving up. Academic persever- 
ance, in Farrington’s formulation, shares certain qualities 
with noncognitive capacities such as grit and self-control 
and delay of gratification. But unlike those personality traits, 
which psychologists have shown to be mostly stable over time, 
a student’s academic perseverance, according to Farrington, 
is highly dependent on context. A student might be inclined 
to persevere in school in 10th grade but not in 11th grade. He 
might persevere in math class but not in history. 

In essence, what Farrington found was this: If you are a 
teacher, you may never be able to get your students to be gritty, 
in the sense of developing some essential character trait 
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called grit. But you can probably 
make them act gritty—to behave 
in gritty ways in your classroom. 
And those behaviors will help 
produce the academic outcomes 
that you (and your students and 
society at large) are hoping for. 

What makes a student perse- 
vere in any given classroom on 
any given day? Farrington's answer is that it depends on his 
academic mind-set: the attitudes and self-perceptions and 
mental representations that are bouncing around inside his 
head. That mind-set is the product of countless environmen- 
tal forces, but research done by Carol 5. Dweck, a Stanford 
psychologist, and others has shown that teachers can have an 
enormous impact on their students’ mind-sets, often without 
knowing it. Messages that teachers convey—large and small, 
explicit and implicit—affect the way students feel in the class- 
room, and thus the way they behave there. 

Farrington has distilled this voluminous mind-set research 
into four key beliefs that, when embraced by students, seem 
to contribute most significantly to their tendency to persevere 
in the classroom: 


Christopher Lewin, 
a 12th-grader at 
WHEELS, whose stu- 
dents are among the 


most disadvantaged 
in the New York 
City public-school 
system 


1. I belong in this academic community. 

2. My ability and competence grow with my effort. 
3. I can succeed at this. 

4. This work has value for me. 


If students hold these beliefs in mind as they are sitting in 
math class, Farrington concludes, they are more likely to perse- 
vere through the challenges and failures they encounter there. 
And ifthey don't, they are more likely to give up at the first sign 
of trouble. 

The problem, of course, is that students who grow up in 
conditions of adversity are primed, in all sorts of ways, not to 
believe any of Farrington's four statements when they're sitting 
in math class. Thisisin part due to the neurobiological effects of 
adversity, beginning in early childhood. Remember that one of 
the signal results of toxic-stress exposure is a hyperactive fight- 
or-flight mechanism, which does not encourage in students 
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the soothing belief I belong here. Instead, it conveys opposite 

warnings, at car-alarm volume: I don't belong here. This is enemy 

territory. Everyone in this school is out to get me. Add to this the 

fact that many children raised in adversity, by the time they get 
to middle or high school, are significantly behind their peers 

academically and disproportionately likely to have a history of 
confrontations with school administrators. These students, as 

a result, tend to be the ones placed in remedial classes or sub- 
jected to repeated suspensions or both—none of which makes 

them likely to think I belong here or I can succeed at this. 


OST AMERICAN SCHOOLS don't do a particularly 

good job of creating environments that convey to stu- 

dents, especially low-income students, the four beliefs 
that Farrington identified. What Kirabo Jackson seems to have 
discovered is that certain educators have been able to create 
such an environmentin their own classroom, regardless ofthe 
climate in the school as a whole. Until recently, though, school- 
wide strategies that encouraged these positive mind-sets in 
students were rare. 

Now, however, some new, more comprehensive approaches 
are emerging. Many of them draw on the neurobiological re- 
search that explains how a childhood full of toxic stress can 
produce obstacles to school success. They take as their prem- 
ise that in order to help students overcome those obstacles, it 
may be necessary to alter some basic practices and assump- 
tions within an entire school. These efforts target students' 
beliefs in two separate categories, each one echoing items 
on Farrington's list: first, students' feelings about their place 
in the school (I belong in this academic community), and then 
their feelings about the work they are doing in class (my ability 
and competence grow with my effort; I can succeed at this; this work 
has value for me). 

One example of this comprehensive approach is Turn- 
around for Children, a school-transformation nonprofit that 
works in high-poverty schools in New York City; Newark, New 
Jersey; and Washington, D.C. According to 
research done by the organization, many of 


team works to improve the classroom environment as a whole, 
coaching teachers in behavior-management techniques that 

dial confrontations down rather than up, and giving them strat- 
egies to help create a climate of belonging and engagement in 

the classroom. 

Turnaround then expands its intervention to focus not 
just on the emotional atmosphere of the classroom but also 
on the teaching and learning that happens there. Last spring, 
Ivisited Middle School 45, in the Bronx, a high-poverty public 
school where Turnaround had been working for about a year. 


the behavior-management challenges that 
educators in high-poverty schools face are 
due to the combustible combination, in the 
classroom, of two cohorts of students. The 
first is a small group of students who have 
experienced high levels of toxic stress (and 


The central premise of EL schools is 
that character is built not through 

lectures or direct instruction from 
teachers but through the experience 
of persevering as students confront 


likely have high ACE scores) and as a result 
are angry and rebellious and disruptive. This 
group, Turnaround estimates, represents 
between 10 and 15 percent of the student body in most high- 
poverty schools. Students in the second cohort have also ex- 
perienced adversity and stress, but not to the same intense 
degree. These students are less likely to start trouble, but their 
highly sensitive fight-or-flight mechanisms are easily trig- 
gered when trouble arrives. 

When Turnaround is contracted to work at a particular 
school, its intervention team, usually three or four people, 
begins by addressing the psychological needs of potentially 
disruptive students, sometimes offering them on-site counsel- 
ing and mentoring, often referring them and their families to 
mental-health services. At the same time, the organization's 


challenging academic work. 


During my visit, much ofthe intervention team's focus was on 
encouraging teachers in what it called cooperative learning, a 
pedagogical approach that promotes student engagement in 
the learning process: less lecture time; fewer repetitive work- 
sheets; more time spent working in small groups, solving prob- 
lems, engaging in discussions, and collaborating on long-term 
creative projects. It's a style of teaching and classroom organi- 
zation thatis relatively common in independent schools and in 
wealthy suburbs but quite unusual in inner-city public schools. 

For many teachers at MS 45, embracing this part ofthe Turn- 
around model was a challenge. Giving students more auton- 
omy in their learning meant giving up control. And like many 
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teachers at other high-poverty 

schools, those at MS 45 had come 

to believe that with students as 

potentially disruptive as theirs, 
strong, dominant teacher control 

was the only way to keep the class- 
room calm and orderly; handing 

over the reins would mean chaos. 
But Turnaround's coaches eventu- 
ally convinced the teachers—or 

most of them, anyway—that giving students more opportunity 

to experience autonomy and to engage deeply in their own 

learning would improve their motivation and mind-set. When 

the teachers tried these new methods, they discovered, often to 

their surprise, that they worked. 


MS 45 eighth- 
graders doing small- 
group work with 
Gordana Micovic. 


Turnaround encour- 
ages teachers at the 
school to focus on 
creating a climate of 
belonging. 


T HAT PROCESS WAS alsoinevidence atanother school 
Ivisited recently: Polaris Charter Academy, on Chicago's 
West Side. Polaris is affiliated with a national nonprofit 
called EL Education. (The organization was known as Expedi- 
tionary Learning until October, when it changed its name.) The 
EL Education network is made up of more than 150 schools: 
urban, suburban, and rural; charter and traditional public; 
high-poverty and middle-class. Polaris, which enrolls students 
from kindergarten through eighth grade, has one of the more 
disadvantaged student bodies in the network: 94 percent ofthe 
students are eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, and the 
neighborhood where the school is located, West Humboldt Park, 
has high rates of violent crime, unemployment, and poverty. 
Like Turnaround, EL Education uses two parallel strate- 
gies to try to develop the most beneficial academic mind-set 
in its students. The first strategy has to do with belonging and 
relationships; the second has to do with work and challenges. 


On the relationship side, the most important institution at EL 

schoolsis Crew, an ongoing, multiyear discussion and advisory 
group for students. Each EL student belongs to a crew, which 

typically meets every day for half an hour or so to discuss mat- 
ters important to the students, both academic and personal. 
In middle school and high school, the groups are relatively 
intimate—10 or 15 kids—and students generally stay in the 

same crew for three years or longer, with the same teacher 

leading the group year after year. Many EL students will tell 

you that their crew meeting is the place where they most feel 

a sense of belonging at school; for some of them, it's the place 

where they most feel a sense of belonging, period. 

Crew is the centerpiece of EL's strategy for immersing stu- 
dentsin an environment of supportive relationships. But just as 
significant an element ofthe EL formula is its pedagogical strat- 
egy. Classrooms at EL schools are by design much more engag- 
ing and interactive than classrooms in most other American 
public schools. They are full of student discussions and group 
activities large and small; teachers guide the conversation, but 
they spend considerably less time lecturing than most other 
public-school teachers do. EL students complete a lot of rigor- 
ous and demanding long-term projects, often going through ex- 
tensive and repeated revisions based on critiques from teachers 
and peers. They frequently work on these projects in collabora- 
tive groups, and many projects conclude with students giving 
a presentation in front of the class, the school, or even a com- 
munity group. In addition, students are responsible, whenever 
possible, for assessing themselves; two or three times a year, 
at report-card time, parents or other family members come to 
the school for meetings known as student-led conferences, in 
which students as young as 5 narrate for their parents and teach- 
ers their achievements and struggles over the past semester. 

The pedagogical guru behind EL’s instructional practices 
and curriculum is Ron Berger, the organization's chief aca- 
demic officer. Berger, who spent 28 years working as a public- 
school teacher in rural Massachusetts and an educational 
consultant before joining EL Education, clearly feels a special 
connection with those EL schools, like Polaris, that enroll high 
numbers of students growing up in adversity. When we spoke, 
he explained that this feeling of connection is rooted in his 
own childhood: He grew up with four siblings in a chaotic and 
unstable family. He knows firsthand how stress and trauma at 
home can unsettle and derail a child's development, and he 
understands that without the right intervention, the child may 
never recover from those early setbacks. 

EL schools have been shown in independent studies to have 
a significant positive effect on academic progress. A 2013 study 
by Mathematica Policy Research revealed that students at five 
urban EL middle schools advanced ahead of peers at com- 
parison schools by an average of 10 months in math and seven 
months in reading over the course of three years. The research 
also shows that an EL education has a greater positive impact 
on low-income students than it does on other students. 

Berger said he is not surprised by that latter fact; һе has a 
clear sense ofthe barriers that keep some low-income students 
from learning, and how and why the EL model might be able to 
help them overcome those barriers. "Some kids get withdrawn 
and protective,” he told me. “Other kids get this kind of shell of 
being a tough guy, and they’re frozen in school. Either way, it 
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restricts them from being able to contribute in class, to be a part 
of discussions, to raise their hand, to show that they care about 
their learning. It holds back any kind of passion or interaction. 
They can't take risks in school, and you can't learn if you're 
not taking risks." Berger recognizes these behaviors, he said, 
because they are exactly what he himself did when he was a kid. 
Students at EL schools, Berger said, can't hide the way that 
he did. Crew helps pull them out of their shell, and in class 
they're compelled daily to interact with their peers and teach- 
ers in group discussions and to collaborate on group projects, 
and before long that kind of interaction begins to feel natural. 
When I visited another EL school last spring, the Washington 
Heights Expeditionary Learning School (known as WHEELS), 
in Upper Manhattan, almost every classroom I observed was 
engaged in some kind of elaborate discussion or creative proj- 
ect that demanded involvement from every student. In one 
seventh-grade social-science class, the students were clus- 
tered in groups of four, working together with markers on a 
big poster. They had been assigned to represent either the 
Federalist or the Republican Party during the political debates 
of the 1790s, and they covered their posters with slogans and 
arguments supporting the case for their vision of government, 
preparing for a class-wide debate. The teacher glided from 
table to table, asking questions and offering advice, but for the 


A new approach to educating low- 
income children—one rooted in 
what we're discovering about 
brain development and the science 
of adversity—might be emerging. 


most part the students managed themselves. I was struck by 
theunusual factthat these were middle-school students study- 
ing U.S. history who seemed genuinely to be having fun. 

What's more, these students were among the most dis- 
advantaged in the New York City public-school system. Eighty- 
eight percent of the student population at WHEELS has a family 
income that falls below the federal cutoff for a free lunch, and 
almost all are Latino or African American. They belong to a 
demographic, in other words, that in many big-city middle and 
high schoolsis seen as a behavioral challenge and an academic 
liability. In social-science class that day, however, they were 
learning complex material and behaving perfectly well—and 
not because they were incentivized with rewards or threatened 
with punishments, but because school was, for that period at 
least, actually kind of interesting. 

Teachers and administrators at EL schools talk quite a bit 
about character—their term for noncognitive skills. The central 
premise of EL schools is that character is built not through lec- 
tures or direct instruction from teachers but through the experi- 
ence of persevering as students confront challenging academic 
work. This, to me, is the most significant innovation in the work 
thatis going on at EL schools. In general, when schools do try to 
directly address the impact that a stress-filled childhood might 
have on disadvantaged students, the first—and often the only— 
approach they employ has to do with their students' emotional 


health, with relationships and belonging. And while those stu- 
dents certainly need the sense of connection that comes from 
feeling embedded within a web of deep and close relationships 
at school, the crucial insight of EL Education is that belonging 
isn't enough on its own. For a student to truly feel motivated by 
and about school, he also has to perceive that he is doing work 
that is challenging, rigorous, and meaningful. 
A for Children and EL Education are growing in atten- 
tion and prominence. But they are still quite rare. Most 
low-income students in the United States today are enrolled in 
schools where they are frequently disciplined but seldom chal- 
lenged. That strategy clearly doesn't work very well for those 
students, and the research that psychologists, economists, and 
neuroscientists have been amassing in recent years now allows 
us to understand, more clearly than ever before, exactly why it 
doesn't work. 

What is exciting to me about visiting schools like WHEELS 
and Polaris and MS 45 is that you can see the possibility, 
however embryonic, that a new approach to educating low- 
income children—one rooted in what we're discovering about 
brain development, human psychology, and the science of 
adversity—might now be emerging. 

In December, the much-criticized No Child Left 
Behind Act, which dominated federal education 
policy for the past decade and a half, was finally eu- 
thanized, replaced by a new law that mostly shifts 
down to the states the accountability for student suc- 
cess that No Child Left Behind centralized in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For all its flaws, No Child Left Behind 
had as its guiding principle a noble and important 
idea: that the academic-achievement gap between 
low-income children and their better-off peers could 
and must be closed. The law was spectacularly unsuccessful at 
accomplishing that goal—the gap in eighth-grade reading and 
math test scores has barely budged since 2003— but the failure 
of its methods doesn't diminish the urgency of its central goal. 

Here's a hopeful thought: Perhaps with the demise of the 
law,the education debates that raged so furiously during the No 
Child Left Behind era—on charter schools and Common Core, 
teacher contracts and standardized testing—might now give 
way to more-productive discussions about what low-income 
children need to succeed. We know alot more than we did when 
the law was passed about the powerful environmental forces 
that are acting on many low-income children, beginning in 
infancy. And we know a lot more than we used to about 
what interventions and strategies—both at home and in the 
classroom—most effectively help these young people thrive in 
school and beyond. A national conversation that starts from this 
growing scientific consensus and moves forward into policy 
might be our best chance to improve the lives ofthe 51 percent 
of American public-school students who most need our help. Fl 


PPROACHES LIKE THOSE employed by Turnaround 


Paul Tough is the author of the new book Helping Children 
Succeed: What Works and Why, from which this article is 
adapted. This work was funded in part by a grant from the 
CityBridge Foundation, the education-focused foundation of 
Katherine and David Bradley, who also own The Atlantic. 
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Here's why we all may be better off believing in it anyway. 


By STEPHEN CAVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS by EDMON DE HARO 
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OR CENTURIES, philosophers апа theologians have 
almost unanimously held that civilization as we know 
it depends ona widespread beliefin free will—and that 
losing this belief could be calamitous. Our codes of 
ethics, for example, assume that we can freely choose 
between right and wrong. In the Christian tradition, 
this is known as “moral liberty"—the capacity to discern and 
pursue the good, instead of merely being compelled by appe- 
tites and desires. The great Enlightenment philosopher Imman- 
uel Kant reaffirmed this link between freedom and goodness. 
If we are not free to choose, he argued, then it would make no 
sense to say we ought to choose the path of righteousness. 

Today, the assumption of free will runs through every 
aspectof American politics, from welfare provision to criminal 
law. It permeates the popular culture and underpins the Ameri- 
can dream—the belief that anyone can make something of 
themselves no matter what their start in life. As Barack Obama 
wrote in The Audacity of Hope, American “values are rooted in 
a basic optimism about life and a faith in free will.” 

So what happens if this faith erodes? 

The sciences have grown steadily bolder in their claim that 
all human behavior can be explained through the clockwork 
laws of cause and effect. This shift in perception is the continu- 
ation of an intellectual revolution that began about 150 years 
ago, when Charles Darwin first published On the Origin of Spe- 
cies. Shortly after Darwin put forth his theory of evolution, his 
cousin Sir Francis Galton began to draw out the implications: 
If we have evolved, then mental faculties like intelligence must 
be hereditary. But we use those faculties—which some people 
have to a greater degree than others—to make decisions. So 
our ability to choose our fate is not free, but depends on our 
biological inheritance. 

Galton launched a debate that raged throughout the 
20th century over nature versus nurture. Are our actions the 
unfolding effect of our genetics? Or the outcome of what has 
been imprinted on us by the environment? Impressive evidence 
accumulated for the importance of each factor. Whether sci- 
entists supported one, the other, or a mix of both, they increas- 
ingly assumed that our deeds must be determined by something. 

In recent decades, research on the inner workings of the 
brain has helped to resolve the nature-nurture debate—and 
has dealt a further blow to the idea of free will. Brain scanners 
have enabled us to peer inside a living person’s skull, revealing 
intricate networks of neurons and allowing scientists to reach 
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broad agreement that these networks are shaped by both genes 
and environment. But there is also agreement in the scientific 
community that the firing of neurons determines not just some 
or most but all of our thoughts, hopes, memories, and dreams. 

We know that changes to brain chemistry can alter 
behavior—otherwise neither alcohol nor antipsychotics 
would have their desired effects. The same holds true for brain 
structure: Cases of ordinary adults becoming murderers or 
pedophiles after developing a brain tumor demonstrate how 
dependent we are on the physical properties of our gray stuff. 

Many scientists say that the American physiologist Ben- 
jamin Libet demonstrated in the 19805 that we have no free 
will.It was already known that electrical activity builds up in a 
person's brain before she, for example, moves her hand; Libet 
showed that this buildup occurs before the person consciously 
makes a decision to move. The conscious experience of decid- 
ingto act, which we usually associate with free will, appears to 
be an add-on, a post hoc reconstruction of events that occurs 
after the brain has already set the actin motion. 

The 20th-century nature-nurture debate prepared us to 
think of ourselves as shaped by influences beyond our control. 
But it left some room, at least in the popular imagination, for 
the possibility that we could overcome our circumstances or 
our genes to become the author of our own destiny. The chal- 
lenge posed by neuroscience is more radical: It describes the 
brain as a physical system like any other, and suggests that we 
no more will it to operate in a particular way than we will our 
heart to beat. The contemporary scientific image of human 
behavior is one of neurons firing, causing other neurons to fire, 
causing our thoughts and deeds, in an unbroken chain that 
stretches back to our birth and beyond. In principle, we are 
therefore completely predictable. If we could understand any 
individual's brain architecture and chemistry well enough, we 
could, in theory, predict that individual's response to any given 
stimulus with 100 percent accuracy. 

This research and its implications are not new. What is 
new, though, is the spread of free-will skepticism beyond the 
laboratories and into the mainstream. The number of court 
cases, for example, that use evidence from neuroscience has 
more than doubled in the past decade—mostly in the context 
of defendants arguing that their brain made them do it. And 
many people are absorbing this message in other contexts, too, 
at least judging by the number of books and articles purport- 
ing to explain "your brain on" everything from music to magic. 
Determinism, to one degree or another, is gaining popular cur- 
rency. The skeptics are in ascendance. 

This development raises uncomfortable—and increasingly 
nontheoretical—questions: If moral responsibility depends on 
faith in our own agency, then as beliefin determinism spreads, 
will we become morally irresponsible? And if we increasingly 
see beliefin free will as a delusion, what will happen to all those 
institutions that are based on it? 


N 2002, TWO PSYCHOLOGISTS had a simple 
but brilliant idea: Instead of speculating about what 
might happen if people lost belief in their capacity 
to choose, they could run an experiment to find out. Kathleen 
Vohs, then at the University of Utah, and Jonathan Schooler, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, asked one group of participants 
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to read а passage arguing that free will was an illusion, and 
another group to read a passage that was neutral on the topic. 
Then they subjected the members of each group to a variety of 
temptations and observed their behavior. Would differences 
in abstract philosophical beliefs influence people's decisions? 

Yes, indeed. When asked to take a math test, with cheat- 
ing made easy, the group primed to see free will as illusory 
proved more likely to take an illicit peek at the answers. When 
given an opportunity to steal—to take more money than they 
were due from an envelope of $1 coins—those whose belief in 
free will had been undermined pilfered more. On a range of 
measures, Vohs told me, she and Schooler found that "people 
who are induced to believe less in free will are more likely to 
behave immorally." 

It seems that when people stop believing they are free 
agents, they stop seeing themselves as blameworthy for their 
actions. Consequently, they act less responsibly and give in to 
their baser instincts. Vohs emphasized that this result is not 
limited to the contrived conditions of a lab experiment. ^You 
see the same effects with people who naturally believe more or 
less in free will," she said. 

In another study, for instance, Vohs and colleagues mea- 
sured the extentto which a group of day laborers believed in free 
will, then examined their performance on the job by looking at 
their supervisor's ratings. Those who believed more strongly 
that they were in control of their own actions showed up on 
time for work more frequently and were rated 
by supervisors as more capable. In fact, belief in 
free will turned out to be a better predictor of job 
performance than established measures such as 
self-professed work ethic. 

Another pioneer of research into the psychol- 
ogy of free will, Roy Baumeister of Florida State 
University, has extended these findings. For 
example, he and colleagues found that students 
with a weaker belief in free will were less likely 
to volunteer their time to help a classmate than 
were those whose belief in free will was stronger. 
Likewise, those primed to hold a deterministic 
view by reading statements like “Science has 
demonstrated that free will is an illusion” were 
less likely to give money to a homeless person or 
lend someone a cellphone. 

Further studies by Baumeister and colleagues 
have linked a diminished belief in free will to 
stress, unhappiness, and a lesser commitment 
to relationships. They found that when subjects 
were induced to believe that “all human actions 
follow from prior events and ultimately can be 
understood in terms of the movement of mol- 
ecules,” those subjects came away with a lower 
sense of life’s meaningfulness. Early this year, 
other researchers published a study showing that 
a weaker belief in free will correlates with poor 
academic performance. 

The list goes on: Believing that free will is an 
illusion has been shown to make people less cre- 
ative, more likely to conform, less willing to learn 
from their mistakes, and less grateful toward one 
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another. In every regard, it seems, when we embrace determin- 
ism, we indulge our dark side. 


EW SCHOLARS are comfortable suggesting that 
people ought to believe an outright lie. Advocat- 
ing the perpetuation of untruths would breach 
their integrity and violate a principle that philosophers have 
long held dear: the Platonic hope that the true and the good 
go hand in hand. Saul Smilansky, a philosophy professor at the 
University of Haifa, in Israel, has wrestled with this dilemma 
throughout his career and come to a painful conclusion: “We 
cannot afford for people to internalize the truth” about free will. 
Smilansky is convinced that free will does not exist in the 
traditional sense—and that it would be very bad if most peo- 
ple realized this. “Imagine,” he told me, “that I’m deliberat- 
ing whether to do my duty, such as to parachute into enemy 
territory, or something more mundane like to risk my job by 
reporting on some wrongdoing. If everyone accepts that there 
is no free will, then ГЇЇ know that people will say, ‘Whatever һе 
did, he had no choice—we can’t blame him.’ So I know I'm not 
going to be condemned for taking the selfish option.” This, he 
believes, is very dangerous for society, and “the more people 
accept the determinist picture, the worse things will get.” 
Determinism not only undermines blame, Smilansky argues; 
it also undermines praise. Imagine I do risk my life by jumping 
into enemy territory to perform a daring mission. Afterward, 


people will say that I had no choice, that my feats were merely, 
in Smilansky's phrase, “ап unfolding of the given," and there- 
fore hardly praiseworthy. And just as undermining blame would 
remove an obstacle to acting wickedly, so undermining praise 
would remove an incentive to do good. Our heroes would seem 
lessinspiring, he argues, our achievements less noteworthy, and 
soon we would sink into decadence and despondency. 

Smilansky advocates a view he calls illusionism—the belief 
that free will is indeed an illusion, but one that society must 
defend. The idea of determinism, and the facts supporting 
it, must be kept confined within the ivory tower. Only the ini- 
tiated, behind those walls, should dare to, as he put it to me, 

“look the dark truth in the face." Smilansky says he realizes that 
there is something drastic, even terrible, about this idea—but if 
the choice is between the true and the good, then for the sake 
of society, the true must go. 

Smilansky's arguments may sound odd at first, given his 
contention that the world is 
devoid of free will: If we are not 
really deciding anything, who 
cares what information is let 
loose? But new information, of 
course, is a sensory input like any 
other; it can change our behavior, 
even if we are not the conscious 
agents of that change. In the lan- 
guage of cause and effect, a belief 
in free will may not inspire us to 
make the best of ourselves, but it 
does stimulate us to do so. 

Illusionism is a minority posi- 
tion among academic philoso- 
phers, most of whom still hope 
that the good and the true can be reconciled. But it repre- 
sents an ancient strand of thought among intellectual elites. 
Nietzsche called free will “a theologians’ artifice” that permits 
us to “judge and punish.” And many thinkers have believed, as 
Smilansky does, that institutions of judgment and punishment 
are necessary if we are to avoid a fall into barbarism. 

Smilansky is not advocating policies of Orwellian thought 
control. Luckily, he argues, we don’t need them. Belief in 
free will comes naturally to us. Scientists and commentators 
merely need to exercise some self-restraint, instead of glee- 
fully disabusing people of the illusions that undergird all they 
hold dear. Most scientists “don’t realize what effect these 
ideas can have,” Smilansky told me. “Promoting determinism 


is complacent and dangerous.” 
Y against free will are blind to the social and psy- 
chological consequences. Some simply don't 
agree that these consequences might include the collapse of 
civilization. One of the most prominent is the neuroscientist 
and writer Sam Harris, who, in his 2012 book, Free Will, set out 
to bring down the fantasy of conscious choice. Like Smilansky, 
he believes that there is no such thing as free will. But Harris 
thinks we are better off without the whole notion of it. 
“We need our beliefs to track what is true,” Harris told me. 
Illusions, no matter how well intentioned, will always hold us 
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back. For example, we currently use the threat of imprison- 
ment as a crude tool to persuade people not to do bad things. 
But if we instead accept that “human behavior arises from 
neurophysiology," he argued, then we can better understand 
what is really causing people to do bad things despite this 
threat of punishment—and how to stop them. “We need,” 
Harris told me, "to know what are the levers we can pull as 
a society to encourage people to be the best version of them- 
selves they can be." 

According to Harris, we should acknowledge that even the 
worst criminals—murderous psychopaths, for example—are 
in a sense unlucky. “They didn't pick their genes. They didn't 
pick their parents. They didn't make their brains, yet their 
brains are the source of their intentions and actions." In a 
deep sense, their crimes are not their fault. Recognizing this, 
we can dispassionately consider how to manage offenders in 
order to rehabilitate them, protect society, and reduce future 
offending. Harris thinks that, in 
time, “it might be possible to cure 
something like psychopathy,” but 
only if we accept that the brain, 
and not some airy-fairy free will, 
is the source of the deviancy. 

Accepting this would also 
free us from hatred. Holding 
people responsible for their 
actions might sound like a key- 
stone of civilized life, but we pay 
ahigh price for it: Blaming people 
makes us angry and vengeful, and 
that clouds our judgment. 

“Compare the response to 
Hurricane Katrina,” Harris sug- 
gested, with “the response to the 9/11 act of terrorism.” For 
many Americans, the men who hijacked those planes are the 
embodiment of criminals who freely choose to do evil. But if 
we give up our notion of free will, then their behavior must be 
viewed like any other natural phenomenon—and this, Harris 
believes, would make us much more rational in our response. 

Although the scale of the two catastrophes was similar, the 
reactions were wildly different. Nobody was striving to exact 
revenge on tropical storms or declare a War on Weather, so 
responses to Katrina could simply focus on rebuilding and pre- 
venting future disasters. The response to 9/11, Harris argues, 
was clouded by outrage and the desire for vengeance, and has 
led to the unnecessary loss of countless more lives. Harris is not 
saying that we shouldn't have reacted at all to 9/11, only that 
a coolheaded response would have looked very different and 
likely been much less wasteful. “Hatred is toxic,” he told me, 
“and can destabilize individual lives and whole societies. Losing 
beliefin free will undercuts the rationale for ever hating anyone.” 


HEREAS THE EVIDENCE from Kath- 

leen Vohs and her colleagues suggests that 

social problems may arise from seeing our own 
actions as determined by forces beyond our control— 
weakening our morals, our motivation, and our sense of the 
meaningfulness of life—Harris thinks that social benefits will 
result from seeing other people’s behavior in the very same light. 
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From that vantage point, the moral implications of determin- 
ism look very different, and quite a lot better. 

What's more, Harris argues, as ordinary people come to bet- 
ter understand how their brains work, many of the problems 
documented by Vohs and others will dissipate. Determinism, 
he writes in his book, does not mean "that conscious aware- 
ness and deliberative thinking serve no purpose." Certain 
kinds of action require us to become conscious of a choice—to 
weigh arguments and appraise evidence. True, if we were put 
in exactly the same situation again, then 100 times out of 100 
we would make the same decision, “just like rewinding a movie 
and playing it again." But the act of deliberation—the wrestling 
with facts and emotions that we feel is essential to our nature— 
is nonetheless real. 

The big problem, in Harris's view, is that people often con- 
fuse determinism with fatalism. Determinism is the belief 
that our decisions are part of an unbreakable chain of cause 
and effect. Fatalism, on the other 
hand, is the belief that our deci- 
sions don't really matter, because 
whatever is destined to happen 
will happen—like Oedipus's mar- 
riage to his mother, despite his 
efforts to avoid that fate. 

When people hear there is no 
free will, they wrongly become 
fatalistic; they think their efforts 
will make no difference. But this 
is a mistake. People are not mov- 
ing toward an inevitable destiny; 
given a different stimulus (like 
a different idea about free will), 
they will behave differently and 
so have different lives. If people 
better understood these fine distinctions, Harris believes, the 
consequences of losing faith in free will would be much less 
negative than Vohs's and Baumeister's experiments suggest. 

Can one go further still? Is there a way forward that pre- 
serves both the inspiring power of belief in free will and the 
compassionate understanding that comes with determinism? 

Philosophers and theologians are used to talking about free 
will as if it is either on or off; as if our consciousness floats, like 
a ghost, entirely above the causal chain, or as if we roll through 
life like a rock down a hill. But there might be another way of 
looking at human agency. 

Some scholars argue that we should think about freedom 
of choice in terms of our very real and sophisticated abilities 
to map out multiple potential responses to a particular situa- 
tion. One of these is Bruce Waller, a philosophy professor at 
Youngstown State University. In his new book, Restorative Free 
Will, he writes that we should focus on our ability, in any given 
setting, to generate a wide range of options for ourselves, and 
to decide among them without external constraint. 

For Waller, it simply doesn’t matter that these processes are 
underpinned by a causal chain of firing neurons. In his view, 
free will and determinism are not the opposites they are often 
taken to be; they simply describe our behavior at different levels. 

Waller believes his account fits with a scientific understand- 
ing of how we evolved: Foraging animals—humans, but also 
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Most scientists “don’t 
realize what effect 
these ideas can have,” 


Smilansky told me. 
It is “complacent 


and dangerous” to 
air them. 


mice, or bears, ог crows—need to be able to generate options 

forthemselves and make decisions in a complex and changing 

environment. Humans, with our massive brains, are much bet- 
teratthinking up and weighing options than other animals are. 
Our range of options is much wider, and we are, in a meaning- 
ful way, freer as a result. 

Waller's definition of free will is in keeping with how a lot 
of ordinary people see it. One 2010 study found that people 
mostly thought of free will in terms of following their desires, 
free of coercion (such as someone holding a gun to your head). 
As long as we continue to believe in this kind of practical free 
will, that should be enough to preserve the sorts of ideals and 
ethical standards examined by Vohs and Baumeister. 

Yet Waller's account of free will still leads to a very differ- 
ent view of justice and responsibility than most people hold 
today. Noone has caused himself: No one chose his genes orthe 
environment into which he was born. Therefore no one bears 

ultimate responsibility for who 
he is and what he does. Waller 
told me he supported the senti- 
ment of Barack Obama's 2012 
“You didn't build that" speech, in 
which the president called atten- 
tion to the external factors that 
help bring about success. He was 
also not surprised that it drew 
such a sharp reaction from those 
who want to believe that they 
were the sole architects of their 
achievements. But he argues that 
we must accept that life outcomes 
are determined by disparities in 
nature and nurture, “so we can 
take practical measures to rem- 
edy misfortune and help everyone to fulfill their potential." 

Understanding how will be the work of decades, as we slowly 
unravel the nature of our own minds. In many areas, that work 
will likely yield more compassion: offering more (and more 
precise) help to those who find themselves in a bad place. And 
when the threat of punishment is necessary as a deterrent, it 
willin many cases be balanced with efforts to strengthen, rather 
than undermine, the capacities for autonomy that are essential 
for anyone to lead a decent life. The kind of will that leads to 
success—seeing positive options for oneself, making good deci- 
sions and sticking to them—can be cultivated, and those at the 
bottom of society are most in need of that cultivation. 

To some people, this may sound like a gratuitous attempt 
to have one’s cake and eat it too. And in a way it is. It is an 
attempt to retain the best parts of the free-will belief system 
while ditching the worst. President Obama—who has both 
defended “a faith in free will” and argued that we are not the 
sole architects of our fortune—has had to learn what a fine 
line this is to tread. Yet it might be what we need to rescue the 
American dream—and indeed, many of our ideas about civili- 
zation, the world over—in the scientific age. 


Stephen Cave is a philosopher and writer. His latest book is 
Immortality: The Quest to Live Forever and How It Drives 
Civilization. 
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IN 2006, 
DONALD 
TRUMP 


made plans to purchase the Menie Estate, near Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, aiming to convert the dunes and grassland into a luxury 
golf resort. He and the estate's owner, Tom Griffin, sat down 
to discuss the transaction at the Cock & Bull restaurant. Griffin 
recalls that Trump was a hard-nosed negotiator, reluctant to 
give in on even the tiniest details. But, as Michael D'Antonio 
writesinhis recent biography of Trump, Never Enough, Griffin's 
most vivid recollection of the evening pertains to the theatrics. 
It was as if the golden-haired guest sitting across the table were 
an actor playing a part on the London stage. 

“Tt was Donald Trump playing Donald Trump,” Griffin 
observed. There was something unreal about it. 

The same feeling perplexed Mark Singer in the late 1990s 
when he was working on a profile of Trump for The New Yorker. 
Singer wondered what went through his mind when he was not 
playing the public role of Donald Trump. What are you think- 
ing about, Singer asked him, when you are shaving in front of 
the mirror in the morning? Trump, Singer writes, appeared 
baffled. Hoping to uncover the man behind the actor’s mask, 
Singer tried a different tack: 

“O.K., I guess I’m asking, do you consider yourself ideal 
company?” 

“You really want to know what I consider ideal company?,” 
Trump replied. “A total piece of ass.” 

I might have phrased Singer’s question this way: Who are 
you, Mr. Trump, when you are alone? Singer never got an answer, 
leaving him to conclude that the real-estate mogul who would 
become a reality-TV star and, after that, a leading candidate 
for president of the United States had managed to achieve 
something remarkable: “an existence unmolested by the rum- 
bling of a soul.” 

Is Singer’s assessment too harsh? Perhaps it is, in at least 
one sense. As brainy social animals, human beings evolved to 
be consummate actors whose survival and ability to reproduce 
depend on the quality of our performances. We enter the world 
prepared to perform roles and manage the impressions of oth- 
ers, with the ultimate evolutionary aim of getting along and 
getting ahead in the social groups that define who we are. 

More than even Ronald Reagan, Trump seems supremely 
cognizant of the fact that he is always acting. He moves 
through life like a man who knows he is always being observed. 
If all human beings are, by their very nature, social actors, then 
Donald Trump seems to be more so—superhuman, in this one 
primal sense. 

Many questions have arisen about Trump during this cam- 
paign season—about his platform, his knowledge of issues, his 
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inflammatory language, his level of comfort with political vio- 
lence. This article touches on some of that. But its central aim is 
to create a psychological portrait of the man. Whois he, really? 
How does his mind work? How might he go about making deci- 
sions in office, were he to become president? And what does all 
that suggest about the sort of president he’d be? 

In creating this portrait, I will draw from well-validated 
concepts in the fields of personality, developmental, and 
social psychology. Ever since Sigmund Freud analyzed the life 
and art of Leonardo da Vinci, in 1910, scholars have applied 
psychological lenses to the lives of famous people. Many early 
efforts relied upon untested, nonscientific ideas. In recent 
years, however, psychologists have increasingly used the tools 
and concepts of psychological science to shed light on notable 
lives, as I did in a 2011 book on George W. Bush. A large and 
rapidly growing body of research shows that people’s temper- 
ament, their characteristic motivations and goals, and their 
internal conceptions of themselves are powerful predictors 
of what they will feel, think, and do in the future, and power- 
ful aids in explaining why. In the realm of politics, psycholo- 
gists have recently demonstrated how fundamental features 
of human personality—such as extroversion and narcissism— 
shaped the distinctive leadership styles of past U. S. presidents, 
and the decisions they made. While a range of factors, such as 
world events and political realities, determine what political 
leaders can and will do in office, foundational tendencies in 
human personality, which differ dramatically from one leader 
to the next, are among them. 

Trump’s personality is certainly extreme by any standard, 
and particularly rare for a presidential candidate; many people 
who encounter the man—in negotiations or in interviews or on 
a debate stage or watching that debate on television—seem 
to find him flummoxing. In this essay, I will seek to uncover 
the key dispositions, cognitive styles, motivations, and self- 
conceptions that together comprise his unique psychological 
makeup. Trump declined to be interviewed for this story, but 
his life history has been well documented in his own books and 
speeches, in biographical sources, and in the press. My aim is to 
develop a dispassionate and analytical perspective on Trump, 
drawing upon some of the most important ideas and research 
findings in psychological science today. 


I. HIS DISPOSITION 


IFTY YEARS OF EMPIRICAL RESEARCH іпрегѕоп- 
F ality psychology have resulted in a scientific consensus 
regarding the most basic dimensions of human vari- 
ability. There are countless ways to differentiate one person 
from the next, but psychological scientists have settled on a 
relatively simple taxonomy, known widely as the Big Five: 


Extroversion: gregariousness, social dominance, enthusi- 
asm, reward-seeking behavior 

Neuroticism: anxiety, emotional instability, depressive 
tendencies, negative emotions 

Conscientiousness: industriousness, discipline, rule abid- 
ance, organization 

Agreeableness: warmth, care for others, altruism, compas- 
sion, modesty 

Openness: curiosity, unconventionality, imagination, 
receptivity to new ideas 


Most people score near the middle on any given dimen- 
sion, but some score toward one pole or the other. Research 
decisively shows that higher scores on extroversion are asso- 
ciated with greater happiness and broader social connections, 
higher scores on conscientiousness predict greater success 
in school and at work, and higher scores on agreeableness 
are associated with deeper relationships. By contrast, higher 
scores on neuroticism are always bad, having proved to be a 
risk factor for unhappiness, dysfunctional relationships, and 
mental-health problems. From adolescence through midlife, 
many people tend to become more conscientious and agree- 
able, and less neurotic, but these changes are typically slight: 
The Big Five personality traits are pretty stable across a per- 
son's lifetime. 


The psychologists Steven J. Rubenzer and Thomas 
R. Faschingbauer, in conjunction with about 120 historians and 
other experts, have rated all the former U.S. presidents, going 
backto George Washington, on all five ofthe trait dimensions. 
George W. Bush comes out as especially high on extroversion 
and low on openness to experience—a highly enthusiastic and 
outgoing social actor who tends to be incurious and intellectu- 
ally rigid. Barack Obama is relatively introverted, at least for 
a politician, and almost preternaturally low on neuroticism— 
emotionally calm and dispassionate, perhaps to a fault. 

Across his lifetime, Donald Trump has exhibited a trait 
profile that you would not expect of a U.S. president: sky-high 


extroversion combined with off-the-chart low agreeableness. 
This is my own judgment, of course, but I believe that a great 
majority of people who observe Trump would agree. There is 
nothing especially subtle about trait attributions. We are not 
talking here about deep, unconscious processes or clinical 
diagnoses. As social actors, our performances are out there 
for everyone to see. 

Like George W. Bush and Bill Clinton (and Teddy Roosevelt, 
who tops the presidential extroversion list), Trump plays his 
role in an outgoing, exuberant, and socially dominant manner. 
He is a dynamo— driven, restless, unable to keep still. He gets 
by with very little sleep. In his 1987 book, The Art of the Deal, 
Trump described his days as stuffed with meetings and phone 
calls. Some 30 years later, he is still constantly interacting with 

other people—at rallies, in interviews, on 
social media. Presidential candidates on the 
campaign trail are studies in perpetual mo- 
tion. But nobody else seems to embrace the 
campaign with the gusto of Trump. And no 
other candidate seems to have so much fun. 
A sampling of his tweets at the time of this 
writing: 


3:13 A.M., APRIL 12: “WOW, great new poll— 
New York! Thank you for your support!" 

4:22 A.M., APRIL 9: "Bernie Sanders says 
that Hillary Clinton is unqualified to be presi- 
dent. Based on her decision making ability, I 
can go along with that!" 

5:03 A.M., APRIL 8: “So great to be in New 
York. Catching up on many things (remember, 
I am still running a major business while I 
campaign), and loving it!" 

12:25 P.M., APRIL 5: “Wow, (Politico is in 
total disarray with almost everyone quitting. 
Good news—bad, dishonest journalists!" 


A cardinal feature of high extroversion 
is relentless reward-seeking. Prompted by 
the activity of dopamine circuits in the brain, 
highly extroverted actors are driven to pursue 
positive emotional experiences, whether they 
come in the form of social approval, fame, or 
wealth. Indeed, it is the pursuit itself, more so 
even than the actual attainment of the goal, 
that extroverts find so gratifying. When Bar- 
bara Walters asked Trump in 1987 whether 
he would like to be appointed president ofthe 
United States, rather than having to run for 

the job, Trump said no: “It’s the hunt that I believe I love.” 
Trump's agreeableness seems even more extreme than 
his extroversion, but in the opposite direction. Arguably the 
most highly valued human trait the world over, agreeableness 
pertains to the extent to which a person appears to be caring, 
loving, affectionate, polite, and kind. Trump loves his family, 
for sure. He is reported to be a generous and fair-minded boss. 
There is even a famous story about his meeting with a boy who 
was dying of cancer. A fan of The Apprentice, the young boy 
simply wanted Trump to tell him, "You're fired!” Trump could 
not bring himself to do it, but instead wrote the boy a check 
for several thousand dollars and told him, “Со and have the 
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time of your life." But like extroversion and 
the other Big Five traits, agreeableness is about 
an overall style of relating to others and to the 
world, and these noteworthy exceptions run 
against the broad social reputation Trump has 
garnered as a remarkably disagreeable person, 
based upon a lifetime of widely observed inter- 
actions. People low in agreeableness are de- 
scribed as callous, rude, arrogant, and lacking 
in empathy. If Donald Trump does not score 
low on this personality dimension, then prob- 
ably nobody does. 

Researchers rank Richard Nixon as the 
nation’s most disagreeable president. But 
he was sweetness and light compared with 
the man who once sent The New York Times’ 
Gail Collins a copy of her own column with 
her photo circled and the words “The Face 
of a Dog!” scrawled on it. Complaining in 
Never Enough about “some nasty shit” that 
Cher, the singer and actress, once said about 
him, Trump bragged: “I knocked the shit 
out of her” on Twitter, “and she never said a 
thing about me after that.” At campaign ral- 
lies, Trump has encouraged his supporters to 
rough up protesters. “Get ’em out of here!" he 
yells. “Га like to punch him in the face.” From 
unsympathetic journalists to political rivals, 
Trump calls his opponents “disgusting” and 
writes them off as “losers.” By the standards 
of reality TV, Trump’s disagreeableness may 
not be so shocking. But political candidates 
who want people to vote for them rarely 
behave like this. 

Trump’s tendencies toward social ambition and aggres- 
siveness were evident very early in his life, as we will see 
later. (By his own account, he once punched his second-grade 
music teacher, giving him a black eye.) According to Barbara 
Res, who in the early 1980s served as vice president in charge 
of construction of Trump Tower in Manhattan, the emotional 
core around which Donald Trump’s personality constellates 
is anger: “As far as the anger is concerned, that’s real for 
sure. He’s not faking it,” she told The Daily Beast in Febru- 
ary. “The fact that he gets mad, that’s his personality.” Indeed, 
anger may be the operative emotion behind Trump’s high 
extroversion as well as his low agreeableness. Anger can 
fuel malice, but it can also motivate social dominance, stok- 
ing a desire to win the adoration of others. Combined with a 
considerable gift for humor (which may also be aggressive), 
anger lies at the heart of Trump’s charisma. And anger perme- 
ates his political rhetoric. 


MAGINE DONALD TRUMP inthe White House. What 
kind of decision maker might he be? 

It is very difficult to predict the actions a president 
will take. When the dust settled after the 2000 election, did 
anybody foresee that George W. Bush would someday launch 
a preemptive invasion of Iraq? If so, I haven’t read about it. 
Bush probably would never have gone after Saddam Hussein 
if 9/11 had not happened. But world events invariably hijack 
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a presidency. Obama inherited a devastating recession, and 
after the 2010 midterm elections, he struggled with a recalci- 
trant Republican Congress. What kinds of decisions might he 
have made had these events not occurred? We will never know. 


Still, dispositional personality traits may provide clues to 
a president’s decision-making style. Research suggests that 
extroverts tend to take high-stakes risks and that people with 
low levels of openness rarely question their deepest convic- 
tions. Entering office with high levels of extroversion and very 
low openness, Bush was predisposed to make bold decisions 
aimed at achieving big rewards, and to make them with the 
assurance that he could not be wrong. As I argued in my psy- 
chological biography of Bush, the game-changing decision 
to invade Iraq was the kind of decision he was likely to make. 
As world events transpired to open up an opportunity for the 
invasion, Bush found additional psychological affirmation both 
in his lifelong desire—pursued again and again before he ever 
became president—to defend his beloved father from enemies 
(think: Saddam Hussein) and in his own life story, wherein the 
hero liberates himself from oppressive forces (think: sin, alco- 
hol) to restore peace and freedom. 

Like Bush, a President Trump might try to swing for the 
fences in an effort to deliver big payoffs—to make America 
great again, as his campaign slogan says. As a real-estate devel- 
oper, he has certainly taken big risks, although he has become 
a more conservative businessman following setbacks in the 
1990s. As a result of the risks he has taken, Trump can (and 


does) point to luxurious urban towers, lavish golf courses, and 

a personal fortune that is, by some estimates, in the billions, 
all of which clearly bring him big psychic rewards. Risky deci- 
sions have also resulted in four Chapter 11 business bankrupt- 
cies involving some of his casinos and resorts. Because he is 

not burdened with Bush's low level of openness (psychologists 

have rated Bush at the bottom ofthe list on this trait), Trump 

may be a more flexible and pragmatic decision maker, more 

like Bill Clinton than Bush: He may look longer and harder 

than Bush did before he leaps. And because he is viewed as 

markedly less ideological than most presidential candidates 

(political observers note that on some issues he seems con- 
servative, on others liberal, and on still others nonclassifiable), 
Trump may be able to switch positions easily, leaving room to 

maneuver in negotiations with Congress and foreign leaders. 
But on balance, he's unlikely to shy away from risky decisions 

that, should they work out, could burnish his legacy and pro- 
vide him an emotional payoff. 

The real psychological wild card, however, is Trump's 
agreeableness—or lack thereof. There has probably never 
been a U.S. president as consistently 
and overtly disagreeable on the pub- 
lic stage as Donald Trump is. If Nixon 
comes closest, we might predict that 


and 18 percent are "pants on fire." Adding up the last three 
numbers (from mostly false to flagrantly so), Trump scores 
75 percent. The corresponding figures for Ted Cruz, John 
Kasich, Bernie Sanders, and Hillary Clinton, respectively, are 
66, 32, 31, and 29 percent. 

In sum, Donald Trump's basic personality traits suggest 
a presidency that could be highly combustible. One possible 
yield is an energetic, activist president who has a less than 
cordial relationship with the truth. He could be a daring and 
ruthlessly aggressive decision maker who desperately desires 
to create the strongest, tallest, shiniest, and most awesome 
result—and who never thinks twice about the collateral damage 
he willleave behind. Tough. Bellicose. Threatening. Explosive. 


N THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST of 1824, Andrew 

I Jackson won the most electoral votes, edging out John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and William Crawford. 
Because Jackson did not have a majority, however, the election 
was decided in the House of Representatives, where Adams 
prevailed. Adams subsequently chose Clay as his secretary 
of state. Jackson's supporters were 

infuriated by what they described as 

a "corrupt bargain" between Adams 

and Clay. The Washington establish- 
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sentiments or humanitarian impulses, 
decision makers who, like Nixon, are 
dispositionally low on agreeableness 
might hold certain advantages when 
it comes to balancing competing interests or bargaining 

with adversaries, such as China in Nixon's time. In inter- 
national affairs, Nixon was tough, pragmatic, and coolly 

rational. Trump seems capable of a similar toughness and 

strategic pragmatism, although the cool rationality does not 

always seem to fit, probably because Trump's disagreeableness 

appears so strongly motivated by anger. 

In domestic politics, Nixon was widely recognized to be 
cunning, callous, cynical, and Machiavellian, even by the stan- 
dards of American politicians. Empathy was not his strong suit. 
This sounds a lot like Donald Trump, too—except you have to 
add the ebullient extroversion, the relentless showmanship, 
and the larger-than-life celebrity. Nixon could never fill a room 
the way Trump can. 

Research shows that people low in agreeableness are typi- 
cally viewed as untrustworthy. Dishonesty and deceit brought 
down Nixon and damaged the institution of the presidency. It 
is generally believed today that all politicians lie, or at least dis- 
semble, but Trump appears extreme in this regard. Assessing 
the truthfulness of the 2016 candidates’ campaign statements, 
PolitiFact recently calculated that only 2 percent of the claims 
made by Trump are true, 7 percent are mostly true, 15 percent 
are half true, 15 percent are mostly false, 42 percent are false, 


inaugural reception. To the horror of 
the political elite, throngs tracked mud 
through the White House and broke 
dishes and decorative objects. Wash- 
ington insiders reviled Jackson. They saw him as intemperate, 
vulgar, and stupid. Opponents called him ajackass—the origin 
ofthe donkey symbol for the Democratic Party. In a conversa- 
tion with Daniel Webster іп 1824, Thomas Jefferson described 
Jackson as “опе of the most unfit men I know of" to become 
president ofthe United States, "a dangerous man" who cannot 
speak in a civilized manner because he "choke [5] with rage,” 
a man whose “passions are terrible." Jefferson feared that the 
slightest insult from a foreign leader could impel Jackson to 
declare war. Even Jackson's friends and admiring colleagues 
feared his volcanic temper. Jackson fought at least 14 duels in 
his life, leaving him with bullet fragments lodged throughout 
his body. On the last day of his presidency, he admitted to only 
two regrets: that he was never able to shoot Henry Clay or hang 
John C. Calhoun. 

The similarities between Andrew Jackson and Donald 
Trump do not end with their aggressive temperaments and 
their respective positions as Washington outsiders. The simi- 
larities extend to the dynamic created between these dominant 
social actors and their adoring audiences—or, to be fairer to 
Jackson, what Jackson's political opponents consistently feared 
that dynamic to be. They named Jackson “King Mob" for what 
they perceived as his demagoguery. Jackson was an angry 
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populist, they believed—a wild-haired mountain man who 
channeled the crude sensibilities ofthe masses. More than 100 
years before social scientists would invent the concept of the 
authoritarian personality to explain the people who are drawn 
to autocratic leaders, Jackson’s detractors feared what a popu- 
lar strongman might do when encouraged by an angry mob. 
During and after World War II, psychologists conceived of 
the authoritarian personality as a pattern of attitudes and val- 
ues revolving around adherence to society’s traditional norms, 
submission to authorities who personify or reinforce those 
norms, and antipathy—to the point of hatred and aggression— 
toward those who either challenge in-group norms or lie outside 
their orbit. Among white Americans, 
high scores on measures of authori- 
tarianism today tend to be associated 
with prejudice against a wide range of 


why the thrice-married, foul-mouthed Donald Trump should 
prove to be so attractive to white Christian evangelicals. As 
Jerry Falwell Jr. told The New York Times in February, “All the 
social issues—traditional family values, abortion—are moot 
if 1515 blows up some of our cities or if the borders are not 
fortified.” Rank-and-file evangelicals “are trying to save the 
country,” Falwell said. Being “saved” has a special resonance 
among evangelicals—saved from sin and damnation, of course, 
but also saved from the threats and impurities of a corrupt and 
dangerous world. 
When my research associates and I once asked politically 
conservative Christians scoring high on authoritarianism to 
imagine what their life (and their world) 
might have been like had they never 
found religious faith, many described 
utter chaos—families torn apart, ram- 
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ian proclivities fear that their way of 
life is being threatened, they may turn 
to strong leaders who promise to keep 
them safe—leaders like Donald Trump. 
In a national poll conducted recently 
by the political scientist Matthew 
MacWilliams, high levels of authoritari- 
anism emerged as the single strongest predictor of expressing 
political support for Donald Trump. Trump's promise to build 
awallonthe Mexican border to keep illegal immigrants out and 
his railing against Muslims and other outsiders have presum- 
ably fed that dynamic. 

As the social psychologist Jesse Graham has noted, 
Trump appeals to an ancient fear of contagion, which 
analogizes out-groups to parasites, poisons, and other im- 
purities. In this regard, it is perhaps no psychological ac- 
cident that Trump displays a phobia of germs, and seems 
repulsed by bodily fluids, especially women's. He famously 
remarked that Megyn Kelly of Fox News had “blood coming 
out of her wherever," and he repeatedly characterized Hillary 
Clinton's bathroom break during a Democratic debate as “dis- 
gusting." Disgust is a primal response to impurity. On a daily 
basis, Trump seems to experience more disgust, or at least to 
say he does, than most people do. 

The authoritarian mandate is to ensure the security, purity, 
and goodness of the in-group—to keep the good stuff in and 
the bad stuff out. In the 1820s, white settlers in Georgia and 
other frontier areas lived in constant fear of American Indian 
tribes. They resented the federal government for not keeping 
them safe from what they perceived to be a mortal threat and 
a corrupting contagion. Responding to these fears, President 
Jackson pushed hard for the passage of the Indian Removal 
Act, which eventually led to the forced relocation of 45,000 
American Indians. At least 4,000 Cherokees died on the Trail 
of Tears, which ran from Georgia to the Oklahoma territory. 

An American strand of authoritarianism may help explain 
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like a strong leader—saves them from 
chaos and tamps down fears and con- 
flicts. Donald Trump is a savior, even 
if he preens and swears, and waffles on 
the issue of abortion. 
In December, on the campaign trail 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, Trump 
stoked fears in his audience by repeatedly saying that “some- 
thing bad is happening" and "something really dangerous is 
going on." He was asked by a 12-year-old girl from Virginia, 
"I'm scared—what are you going to do to protect this country?” 
Trump responded: “You know what, darling? You're not go- 
ing to be scared anymore. They're going to be scared." 


II. HIS MENTAL HABITS 


I 


N THE ART OF THE DEAL, Trump counsels execu- 
tives, CEOs, and other deal makers to “think big,” “use 

your leverage," and always "fight back." When you go 

into a negotiation, you must begin from a position of unassail- 
able strength. You must project bigness. "I aim very high, and 

then I just keep pushing and pushing and pushing to get what 

I'm after," he writes. 

For Trump, the concept of "the deal" represents what 
psychologists call a personal schema—a way of knowing 
the world that permeates his thoughts. Cognitive-science 
research suggests that people rely on personal schemata to 
process new social information efficiently and effectively. By 
their very nature, however, schemata narrow a person's focus 
to a few well-worn approaches that may have worked in the 
past, but may not necessarily bend to accommodate changing 
circumstances. A key to successful decision making is know- 
ing what your schemata are, so that you can change them 
when you need to. 

In the negotiations for the Menie Estate in Scotland, 
Trump wore Tom Griffin down by making one outlandish 
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demand after another and bargaining hard on even the most 
trivial issues of disagreement. He never quit fighting. “Some- 
times, part of making a deal is denigrating your competition," 
Trump writes. When local residents refused to sell proper- 
ties that Trump needed in order to finish the golf resort, he 
ridiculed them on the Late Show With David Letterman and in 
newspapers, describing the locals as rubes who lived in “dis- 
gusting" ramshackle hovels. As D'Antonio recounts in Never 
Enough, Trump's attacks incurred the enmity of millions in the 
British Isles, inspired an award-winning documentary highly 
critical of Trump (You’ve Been Trumped), and transformed 
a local farmer and part-time fisherman named Michael 
Forbes into a national hero. After painting the words NO GOLF 
COURSE on his barn and telling Trump he could “take his 
money and shove it up his arse,” Forbes received the 2012 Top 
Scot honor at the Glenfiddich Spirit of Scotland Awards. (That 
same year, Trump’s golf course was completed nonetheless. 
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Trump, shown here at the opening of the Taj Mahal casino in Atlantic City in 1990, is dispositionally inclined to high-risk, 
high-reward decisions, as are many extroverts. His personality is similar to George W. Bush's in this respect. 


He promised that its construction would create 1,200 perma- 
nent jobs in the Aberdeen area, but to date, only about 200 
have been documented.) 

Trump's recommendations for successful deal making 
include less antagonistic strategies: “protect the downside" 
(anticipate what can go wrong), “maximize your options,” 

“know your market,” “get the word out,” and “have fun.” As 
president, Trump would negotiate better trade deals with 
China, he says, guarantee a better health-care system by mak- 
ing deals with pharmaceutical companies and hospitals, and 
force Mexico to agree to a deal whereby it would pay for a bor- 
der wall. On the campaign trail, he has often said that he would 
simply pick up the phone and call people—say, a CEO wishing 
to move his company to Mexico—in order to make propitious 
deals for the American people. 

Trump’s focus on personal relationships and one-on-one 
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negotiating pays respect to a venerable political tradition. For 
example, a contributor to Lyndon B. Johnson’s success in push- 
ing through civil-rights legislation and other social programs in 
the 1960s was his unparalleled expertise in cajoling lawmakers. 
Obama, by contrast, has been accused of failing to put in the 
personal effort needed to forge close and productive relation- 
ships with individual members of Congress. 

Having said that, deal making is an apt description for only 
some presidential activities, and the modern presidency is too 
complex to rely mainly on personal relationships. Presidents 
work within institutional frameworks that transcend the idio- 
syncratic relationships between specific people, be they heads 
of state, Cabinet secretaries, or members of Congress. The 
most-effective leaders are able to maintain some measure of 
distance from the social and emotional fray of everyday poli- 
tics. Keeping the big picture in mind and balancing a myriad 
of competing interests, they cannot afford to invest too heavily 
in any particular relationship. 
For U.S. presidents, the politi- 
cal is not merely personal. It 
has to be much more. 

Trump has hinted at other 
means through which he 
might address the kind of com- 
plex, long-standing problems 
that presidents face. “Here’s 
the way I work,” he writes 
in Crippled America: How to 
Make America Great Again, 
the campaign manifesto he 
published late last year. “I find 
the people who are the best in 
the world at what needs to be 
done, then I hire them to do it, 
and then Ilet them doit... but I 
always watch over them.” And 
Trump knows that he cannot 
do it alone: 


Many of our problems, 
caused by years of stupid 
decisions, or no decisions at 
all, have grown into a huge 
mess. If I could wave a magic 
wand and fix them, I'd do it. But there are a lot of different 
voices—and interests—that have to be considered when 
working toward solutions. This involves getting people into 
a room and negotiating compromises until everyone walks 
out of that room on the same page. 


Amid the polarized political rhetoric of 2016, it is refresh- 
ing to hear a candidate invoke the concept of compromise 
and acknowledge that different voices need to be heard. Still, 
Trump’s image of a bunch of people in a room hashing things 
out connotes a neater and more self-contained process than 
political reality affords. It is possible that Trump could prove to 
be adept as the helmsman of an unwieldy government whose 
operation involves much more than striking deals—but that 
would require a set of schemata and skills that appear to lie 
outside his accustomed way of solving problems. 
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III. HIS MOTIVATIONS 


F 


OR PSYCHOLOGISTS, itis almost impossible to talk 
about Donald Trump without using the word narcis- 
sism. Asked to sum up Trump's personality for an article 
in Vanity Fair, Howard Gardner, a psychologist at Harvard, 
responded, “Remarkably narcissistic.” George Simon, a 
clinical psychologist who conducts seminars on manipulative 
behavior, says Trump is “so classic that I’m archiving video 
clips of him to use in workshops because there’s no better 
example” of narcissism. “Otherwise I would have had to hire 
actors and write vignettes. He’s like a dream come true.” 
When I walk north on Michigan Avenue in Chicago, where I 
live, loften stop to admire the sleek tower that Trump built on the 
Chicago River. But why did he have to stencil his name in 20-foot 
letters across the front? As nearly everybody knows, Trump 
has attached his name to pretty much everything he has ever 
touched—from casinos to steaks to a so-called university that 
promised to teach students how to become rich. Self-references 
pervade Trump’s speeches and conver- 
sations, too. When, in the summer of 
1999, he stood up to offer remarks at his 
father’s funeral, Trump spoke mainly 
about himself. It was the toughest day 
of his own life, Trump began. He went 
on to talk about Fred Trump’s great- 


NARCISSISM 
IN PRESIDENTS 
IS A DOUBLE- 


“all come over” to Mar-a-Lago, Trump’s exclusive Palm Beach 
estate. “They all eat, they all love me, they all kiss my ass. And 
then they all leave and say, ‘Isn’t he horrible.’ But I’m the king." 

The renowned psychoanalytic theorist Heinz Kohut argued 
that narcissism stems from a deficiency in early-life mirroring: 
The parents fail to lovingly reflect back the young boy’s (or 
girl’s) own budding grandiosity, leaving the child in desperate 
need of affirmation from others. Accordingly, some experts 
insist that narcissistic motivations cover up an underlying 
insecurity. But others argue that there is nothing necessarily 
compensatory, or even immature, about certain forms of nar- 
cissism. Consistent with this view, I can find no evidence in the 
biographical record to suggest that Donald Trump experienced 
anything but a loving relationship with his mother and father. 
Narcissistic people like Trump may seek glorification over and 
over, but not necessarily because they suffered from negative 
family dynamics as children. Rather, they simply cannot get 
enough. The parental praise and strong encouragement that 
might reinforce a sense of security for most boys and young 
men may instead have added rocket 
fuel to Donald Trump’s hot ambitions. 

Ever since grade school, Trump 

has wanted to be No. 1. Attending New 

York Military Academy for high school, 

he was relatively popular among his 

peers and with the faculty, but he did 
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In the ancient Greek legend, the RESOLUTIONS. by making it impossible for him to show 
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pletely in love with the reflection of н“ that true intimacy typically requires. 


himself in a pool that he plunges into 

the water and drowns. The story pro- 

vides the mythical source for the mod- 

ern concept of narcissism, which is conceived as excessive 
self-love and the attendant qualities of grandiosity and a sense 
of entitlement. Highly narcissistic people are always trying to 
draw attention to themselves. Repeated and inordinate self- 
reference is a distinguishing feature of their personality. 

To consider the role of narcissism in Donald Trump’s life 
is to go beyond the dispositional traits of the social actor— 
beyond the high extroversion and low agreeableness, beyond 
his personal schemata for decision making—to try to figure out 
what motivatesthe man. What does Donald Trump really want? 
What are his most valued life goals? 

Narcissus wanted, more than anything else, to love himself. 
People with strong narcissistic needs want to love themselves, 
and they desperately want others to love them too—or at least 
admire them, see them as brilliant and powerful and beauti- 
ful, even just see them, period. The fundamental life goalis to 
promote the greatness of the self, for all to see. "I'm the king 
of Palm Beach," Trump told the journalist Timothy O'Brien 
for his 2005 book, TrumpNation. Celebrities and rich people 


Whereas you might think that narcis- 
sism would be part of the job descrip- 
tion for anybody aspiring to become 

the chief executive of the United States, American presidents 
appear to have varied widely on this psychological construct. 
In a 2013 Psychological Science research article, behavioral sci- 
entists ranked U.S. presidents on characteristics of what the 
authors called "grandiose narcissism." Lyndon Johnson scored 
the highest, followed closely by Teddy Roosevelt and Andrew 
Jackson. Franklin D. Roosevelt, John F. Kennedy, Nixon, and 
Clinton were next. Millard Fillmore ranked the lowest. Cor- 
relating these ranks with objective indices of presidential per- 
formance, the researchers found that narcissism in presidents 
is something of a double-edged sword. On the positive side, 
grandiose narcissism is associated with initiating legislation, 
public persuasiveness, agenda setting, and historians’ ratings of 
"greatness." On the negative side, it is also associated with un- 
ethical behavior and congressional impeachment resolutions. 
In business, government, sports, and many other arenas, 
people will put up with a great deal of self-serving and obnox- 
ious behavior on the part of narcissists as long as the narcis- 
sists continually perform at high levels. Steve Jobs was, in my 
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opinion, every bit Trump's equal when it comes to grandiose 
narcissism. He heaped abuse on colleagues, subordinates, and 
friends; cried, at age 27, when he learned that Time magazine 
had not chosen him to be Man ofthe Year; and got upset when 
he received a congratulatory phone call, following the iPad's 
introduction in 2010, from President Obama's chief of staff, 
Rahm Emanuel, rather than the president himself. Unlike 
Trump, he basically ignored his kids, to the point of refusing 
to acknowledge for some time that one of them was his. 
Psychological research demonstrates that many narcissists 
come across as charming, witty, and charismatic upon initial 
acquaintance. They can attain high levels of popularity and 
esteem in the short term. As long as they prove to be successful 
and brilliant—like Steve Jobs—they may be able to weather crit- 
icism and retain their exalted status. But more often than not, 
narcissists wear out their welcome. Over time, people become 
annoyed, if not infuriated, by their self-centeredness. When 
narcissists begin to disappoint those whom they once dazzled, 
their descent can be especially precipitous. There is still truth 
today in the ancient proverb: Pride goeth before the fall. 


IV. HIS SELF-CONCEPTION 


T 


HE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES is more 
than a chief executive. He (or she) is also a symbol, for 
the nation and for the world, of what it means to be an 
American. Much of the president's power to represent and to 
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inspire comes from narrative. It is largely through the stories 
he tells or personifies, and through the stories told about him, 
that a president exerts moral force and fashions a nation- 
defining legacy. 

Like all of us, presidents create in their minds personal life 
stories—or what psychologists call narrative identities—to ex- 
plain how they came to be who they are. This process is often 
unconscious, involving the selective reinterpretation of the 
past and imagination ofthe future. A growing body of research 
in personality, developmental, and social psychology demon- 
strates that a life story provides adults with a sense of coherence, 
purpose, and continuity over time. Presidents' narratives about 
themselves can also color their view of national identity, and 
influence their understanding of national priorities and progress. 

In middle age, George W. Bush formulated a life story that 
traced the transformation of a drunken ne’er-do-well into a self- 
regulated man of God. Key events in the story were his decision 
to marry a steady librarian at age 31, his conversion to evangeli- 
cal Christianity in his late 30s, and his giving up alcohol forever 
the day after his 40th birthday party. By atoning for his sins and 
breaking his addiction, Bush was able to recover the feeling of 
control and freedom that he had enjoyed as a young boy grow- 
ing up in Midland, Texas. Extending his narrative to the story 
of his country, Bush believed that American society could re- 
capture the wholesome family values and small-town decency 
of yesteryear, by embracing a brand of compassionate conser- 
vatism. On the international front, he believed that oppressed 

people everywhere could enjoy the same kind 
of God-given rights—self-determination and 
freedom—if they could be emancipated from 
their oppressors. His redemptive story helped 
him justify, for better and for worse, a foreign 
war aimed at overthrowing a tyrant. 

In Dreams From My Father, Barack Obama 
told his own redemptive life story, tracking a 
move from enslavement to liberation. Obama, 
of course, did not directly experience the hor- 
rors of slavery or the indignities of Jim Crow 
discrimination. But he imagined himself as 
the heirto that legacy, the Joshua to the Moses 
of Martin Luther King Jr. and other past advo- 
cates for human rights who had cleared a path 
for him. His story was a progressive narrative of 
ascentthat mirrored the nation's march toward 
equality and freedom—the long arc of history 
that bends toward justice, as King described 
it. Obama had already identified himself as a 
protagonist in this grand narrative by the time 
he married Michelle Robinson, at age 31. 

What about Donald Trump? What is the 
narrative he has constructed in his own mind 
about how he came to be the person he is 
today? And can we find inspiration there for a 
compelling American story? 

Our narrative identities typically begin 
with our earliest memories of childhood. 
Rather than faithful reenactments of the 
past as it actually was, these distant memo- 
ries are more like mythic renderings of what 
we imagine the world to have been. Bush's 
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Trump in 1987 with his father, Fred, his sister-in-law Blaine, and his brother Robert. When Trump was а child, 
his father approvingly encouraged him to be a “killer,” and sought to channel his aggression. 


earliest recollections were about innocence, freedom, and 

good times growing up on the West Texas plains. For Obama, 
there is a sense of wonder but also confusion about his place 

in the world. Donald Trump grew up in a wealthy 1950s fam- 
ily with a mother who was devoted to the children and a 

father who was devoted to work. Parked in front of their man- 
sion in Jamaica Estates, Queens, was a Cadillac for him and a 

Rolls-Royce for her. All ive Trump children—Donald was the 

fourth—enjoyed a family environment 

in which their parents loved them and 

loved each other. And yet the first chap- 


in business. His lessons in toughness dovetailed with Donald's 
inborn aggressive temperament. “Growing up in Queens, I was 
apretty tough kid,” Trump writes. “I wanted to be the toughest 
kid in the neighborhood.” 

Fred applauded Donald’s toughness and encouraged him 
to be a “killer,” but he was not too keen about the prospects of 
juvenile delinquency. His decision to send his 13-year-old son 
off to military school, so as to alloy aggression with discipline, 

followed Donald’s trip on the subway 
into Manhattan, with a friend, to pur- 
chase switchblades. As Trump tells it 


ter in Donald Trump’s story, as he tells ANDREW decades later, New York Military Acad- 
a a M, JACKSON о e i 
nee itis а with а sense of DISPLAYED place.” The е ны "used to beat the 
danger and a need for toughness: The MANY OF shit out of you; those guys were rough." 
world cannot be trusted. THE SAME Military school reinforced the strong 
Fred Trump made a fortune build- PSYCHO- work ethic and sense of discipline 
ing, owning, and managing apartment LOGICAL Trump had learned from his father. And 
complexes in Queens and Brooklyn. QUALITIES it taught him how to deal with aggres- 
On weekends, he would occasionally THAT WE sive men, like his intimidating baseball 
take one or two of his children along SEE IN TRUMP coach, Theodore Dobias: 
to inspect buildings. “Не would drag : 
me around with him while he collected == 


small rents іп tough sections of Brook- 
lyn,” Donald recalls in Crippled America. 

"It's not fun being a landlord. You have 
to be tough." On one such trip, Donald asked Fred why he 
always stood to the side of the tenant's door after ringing the 
bell. “Because sometimes they shoot right through the door,” 
his father replied. While Fred's response may have been an 
exaggeration, it reflected his worldview. He trained his sons to 
be tough competitors, because his own experience taught him 
thatifyou were not vigilant and fierce, you would never survive 
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What I did, basically, was to convey 
that I respected his authority, but that 
he didn't intimidate me. It was a deli- 
cate balance. Like so many strong guys, 
Dobias had a tendency to go for the jugular if he smelled 
weakness. On the other hand, if he sensed strength but you 
didn't try to undermine him, he treated you like a man. 


Trump has never forgotten the lesson he learned from his 
father and from his teachers at the academy: The world is 
a dangerous place. You have to be ready to fight. The same 
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lesson was reinforced in the greatest tragedy that Trump 
has heretofore known—the death of his older brother at age 
43. Freddy Trump was never able to thrive in the competitive 
environment that his father created. Described by Blair in 
The Trumps as "too much the sweet lightweight, a mawkish 
but lovable loser," Freddy failed to impress his father in the 
family business and eventually became an airline pilot. Alco- 
holism contributed to his early death. Donald, who doesn't 
drink, loved his brother and grieved when he died. “Freddy 
just wasn't a killer," he concluded. 

In Trump's own words from a 1981 People interview, the 
fundamental backdrop for his life narrative is this: "Man is 
the most vicious of all animals, and life is a series of battles 
ending in victory or defeat." The protagonist of this story is 
akin to what the great 20th-century scholar and psychoanalyst 
Carl Jung identified in myth and folklore as the archetypal war- 
rior. According to Jung, the warrior's greatest gifts are courage, 
discipline, and skill; his central life task is to fight for what mat- 
ters; his typical response to a problem is to slay it or otherwise 
defeat it; his greatest fear is weakness or impotence. The great- 
est risk for the warrior is that he incites gratuitous violence in 
others, and brings it upon himself. 

Trump loves boxing and football, and once owned a 
professional football team. In the opening segment of The 
Apprentice, he welcomes the television audience to a brutal 
Darwinian world: 


New York. My city. Where the wheels of the global economy 

never stop turning. A concrete metropolis of unparalleled 

strength and purpose that drives the business world. Man- 
hattan is a tough place. This island is the real jungle. If you're 

not careful, it can chew you up and spit you out. But if you 

work hard, you can really hit it big, and I mean really big. 


The story here is not so much about making money. As 
Trump has written, “money was never a big motivation for 
me, except as a way to keep score.” The story instead is about 
coming out on top. 

As president, Donald Trump promises, he would make 
America great again. In Crippled America, he says that a first 
step toward victory is building up the armed forces: “Every- 
thing begins with a strong military. Everything.” The enemies 
facing the United States are more terrifying than those the hero 
has confronted in Queens and Manhattan. “There has never 
been a more dangerous time,” Trump says. Members of 1515 

“are medieval barbarians” who must be pursued “relentlessly 
wherever they are, without stopping, until every one of them 
is dead.” Less frightening but no less belligerent are our eco- 
nomic competitors, like the Chinese. They keep beating us. We 
have to beat them. 

Economic victory is one thing; starting and winning real wars 
is quite another. In some ways, Trump appears to be less prone 
to military action than certain other candidates. He has strongly 
criticized George W. Bush’s decision to invade Iraq in 2003, and 
has cautioned against sending American troops to Syria. 

That said, I believe there is good reason to fear Trump’s 
incendiary language regarding America’s enemies. David 
Winter, a psychologist at the University of Michigan, analyzed 
U.S. presidential inaugural addresses and found that those 
presidents who laced their speeches with power-oriented, 
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— After Miguel Cabrera’s portrait of Saint Gertrude, 1763 


In the legend, Saint Gertrude is called to write 


after seeing, in a vision, the sacred heart of Christ. 


Cabrera paints her among the instruments 


of her faith: quill, inkwell, an open book, 


rings on her fingers like Christ’s many wounds— 


the heart emblazoned on her chest, the holy 


infant nestled there as if sunk deep in a wound. 


Against the dark backdrop, her face is a wafer 


of light. How not to see, in the saint’s image, 


my mother’s last portrait—the dark backdrop, 


her dress black as a habit, the bright edge 
of her afro ringing her face with light? And how 


not to recall her many wounds: ring finger 


shattered, her ex-husband’s bullet finding 


her temple, lodging where her last thought lodged? 


Three weeks gone, my mother came to me 


ina dream, her body whole again but for 


one perfect wound, the singular articulation 


of all of them: a hole, center of her forehead, 


the size of a wafer—light pouring from it. 


How, then, could I not answer her life 


with mine, she who saved me with hers? 


And how could I not, bathed in the light 


of her wound, find my calling there? 
— Natasha Trethewey 


Natasha Trethewey's most recent collection is 
Thrall (2012). She served as the U.S. poet laureate 
from 2012 to 2014. 
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aggressive imagery were more likely than those who didn't 

to lead the country into war. The rhetoric that Trump uses to 

characterize both his own life story and his attitudes toward 

America's foes is certainly aggressive. And, as noted, his extro- 
version and narcissism suggest a willingness to take big risks— 
actions that history will remember. Tough talk can sometimes 

prevent armed conflict, as when a potential adversary steps 

down in fear. But belligerent language may also incite nation- 
alistic anger among Trump's supporters, and provoke the rival 

nations at whom Trump takes aim. 


A 


CROSS THE WORLD'S CULTURES, warrior nar- 
ratives have traditionally been about and for young 

men. But Trump has kept this same kind of story going 

throughout his life. Even now, as he approaches the age of 70, 
he is still the warrior. Going back to ancient times, victorious 

young combatants enjoyed the spoils of war—material bounty, 
beautiful women. Trump has always 
been a big winner there. His life story 
in full tracks his strategic maneuvering 
in the 1970s, his spectacular victories 


GOP nominee. But what principles for governing can be drawn 
from a narrative such as his? What guidance can such a story 
provide afier the election, once the more nebulous challenge of 
actually being the president of the United States begins? 

Donald Trump’s story—of himself and of America—tells 
us very little about what he might do as president, what phi- 
losophy of governing he might follow, what agenda he might 
lay out for the nation and the world, where he might direct his 
energy and anger. More important, Donald Trump’s story tells 
him very little about these same things. 

Nearly two centuries ago, President Andrew Jackson 
displayed many of the same psychological characteristics we 
see in Donald Trump—the extroversion and social dominance, 
the volatile temper, the shades of narcissism, the populist au- 
thoritarian appeal. Jackson was, and remains, a controver- 
sial figure in American history. Nonetheless, it appears that 
Thomas Jefferson had it wrong when he characterized Jackson 

as completely unfit to be president, a 
dangerous man who choked on his own 
rage. In fact, Jackson’s considerable 
success in dramatically expanding the 
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will rarely, if ever, witness his stepping 

back from the fray, coming home from 

the battlefront, to reflect upon the pur- 

pose of fighting to win—whether it is winning in his own life, 
or winning for America. 

Trump’s persona as a warrior may inspire some Ameri- 
cans to believe that he will indeed be able to make America 
great again, whatever that may mean. But his narrative seems 
thematically underdeveloped compared with those lived 
and projected by previous presidents, and by his competitors. 
Although his candidacy never caught fire, Marco Rubio told an 
inspiring story of upward mobility in the context of immigra- 
tion and ethnic pluralism. Ted Cruz boasts his own Horatio 
Alger narrative, ideologically grounded in a profoundly con- 
servative vision for America. The story of Hillary Clinton’s life 
journey, from Goldwater girl to secretary of state, speaks to 
women’s progress—her election as president would be historic. 
Bernie Sanders channels a narrative of progressive liberal poli- 
tics that Democrats trace back to the 1960s, reflected both in 
his biography and in his policy positions. To be sure, all of these 
candidates are fighters who want to win, and all want to make 
America great (again). But their life stories tell Americans what 
they may be fighting for, and what winning might mean. 

Victories have given Trump’s life clarity and purpose. And 
he must relish the prospect of another big win, as the potential 
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for the Union. The populism that his 

detractors feared would lead to mob 

tule instead connected common Ameri- 
cans to a higher calling—a sovereign unity of states committed 
to democracy. The Frenchman Michel Chevalier, a witness to 
American life in the 1830s, wrote that the throngs of everyday 
people who admired Jackson and found sustenance and sub- 
stance for their own life story in his “belong to history, they 
partake of the grand; they are the episodes of a wondrous epic 
which will bequeath a lasting memory to posterity, that of the 
coming of democracy.” 

Who, really, is Donald Trump? What’s behind the actor’s 
mask? I can discern little more than narcissistic motivations 
and a complementary personal narrative about winning at 
any cost. It is as if Trump has invested so much of himself in 
developing and refining his socially dominant role that he has 
nothing left over to create a meaningful story for his life, or 
for the nation. It is always Donald Trump playing Donald Trump, 
fighting to win, but never knowing why. 


Dan P. McAdams is the Henry Wade Rogers Professor of 
Psychology and the director of the Foley Center for the Study of 
Lives at Northwestern University. He is the author of George 

W. Bush and the Redemptive Dream: A Psychological Portrait 
and The Art and Science of Personality Development. 
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LONG TIME AGO I was hopelessly 
hung up, and not in a good way, on a 
certain passage in Proust's Remem- 
brance of Things Past. The offending 
passage, obstructing all the rest of 
Proust for me, lay in the very middle 
volume, the fourth of seven, which was 
then called Cities of the Plain (and has since been retranslated, 
with more accuracy and more filth, as Sodom and Gomorrah). 
There was no reason I should have been waylaid there. This 


was the volume that thrilled Colette: “Чо one in the world has 
written pages such as these on homosexuals, no one!" It was 
the volume, according to Proust's newest biographer, Benjamin 
Taylor, that outraged and possibly killed Count Robert de Mon- 
tesquiou (the supposed model for the sneering gay aristocrat 
Baron de Charlus). And it was the volume that André Gide ab- 
horred for its sneaky, secretive, un-Greek view of homosexuality. 
Here is a scene from that volume. Standing by a window, 
behind shutters, the narrator daydreams about a bee buzzing 
near an eager flower, its stamens “spontaneously curved so 
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that the insect might more easily receive 
their offering.” Now his focus shifts to 
the tryst unfolding below, between 
Charlus (also known as Palaméde de 
Guermantes) and the Guermanteses' 
ex-tailor, Jupien, whois younger and ofa 
lower class. The narrator describes how 
each man was transformed once he was 
sure no one was watching him. 


M. de Charlus had relaxed that ten- 
sion in his face, deadened that arti- 
ficial vitality, which the animation 
of his talk and the force of his will 
kept in evidence there asa rule... He 
seemed already carved in stone. 


As for the tailor, 


Jupien, shedding at once the hum- 
ble, honest expression which I had 
always associated with him, had—in 
perfect symmetry with the Baron— 
thrown up his head, given a becom- 
ing tilt to his body, placed his hand 
with a grotesque impertinence on 
his hip, stuck out his behind, posed 
himself with the coquetry that the 
orchid might have adopted on the 
providential arrival ofthe bee. 


How could I possibly be stuck in that 
volume? But I was. And as the years wore 
on, my shame at not being able to move 
on prevented me from returning to 
that volume so that I could move on. Of 


Iwas stuck onthe 
longest sentence 

іп the novel, a 958- 
word colossus. 


course, there was no cause for shame; I 
had effectively made itto the base camp 


of Everest and turned back on account 
of bad weather ahead. I had trotted gaily 
through the first part of my silver paper- 
back Moncrieff and Kilmartin edition, 
which included Swann's Way and Within 

a Budding Grove (the volume now called 

In the Shadow of Young Girls in Flower). I 

had scrambled, then slogged, through 

the social-climbing scree fields of The 

Guermantes Way. I had covered plenty 
of ground. 

And then [hit the roadblock in Sodom 
and Gomorrah. This moment reminds 
me of a scene in Seinfeld when Elaine 
tells her friends about her desperate 
drive to Kennedy airport to get rid of a 
guy she’s had a fling with: 
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I was going faster than I've ever 

gone before ... I was challenging the 

very laws of physics ... I had it. I was 

there. And then I hit the Van Wyck. 
They say no one's ever beaten the 

Уап Wyck, but gentlemen ... I came 

as close as anyone ever has. And ifit 

hadn't been for that five-car pileup 

on Rockaway Boulevard, that num- 
skull would be on a plane. 


Yes, I would have made it to the Proust- 
ian equivalent of JFK had it not been for 
the five-car pileup that followed the sexy 
scene between Charlus and Jupien. 

Little did I know then (I learned it 
only recently from Nathan Brixius, who 
blogs about data analytics, sports, and, 
apparently, Proust), but I was stuck on 
what seems to be the longest sentence 
in Remembrance of Things Past—a 958- 
word colossus. That is more than twice 
as long as the sentence Alain de Botton, 
in his short, witty book How Proust Can 
Change Your Life, claims is the longest 
and can "stretch around the base of a 
bottle of wine seventeen times." 

The gist of this lengthy, almost un- 
parseable sentence is the remarkably 
pungent observation by Proust, who was 
both gay and part Jewish, that in society, 
homosexuals are 


like the Jews .. shunning one 
another, seeking out those who are 
most directly their opposite, who do 
not desire their company, pardon- 
ing their rebuffs, moved to ecstasy 
by their condescension; but also 
brought into the company of their 
own kind by the ostracism that 
strikes them. 


I really don't know why I was stalled. 
Perhaps it was simply the length. Per- 
haps it was the content. (Was Proust 
the first intersectionalist?) In any case, 
Iturned away and did not come back for 
15 years. 


ROUND 2005, a couple of 
years after my son was born, 
I returned to Proust ready to 


make my final ascent. By this time, the 
Shakespeare-inflected English title, 
Remembrance of Things Past, which 
Proust disliked, had been changed to 
In Search of Lost Time. And there were 
more translations to choose from: 
D. J. Enright's improvements on Ter- 
ence Kilmartin's improvements on 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff (which have since 
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been improved upon again and anno- 
tated by William C. Carter), and also 
Lydia Davis’s fresh translation of the 
novel’s first volume, Swann’s Way. 

Plus there were new biographies of 
Proust, including one by Carter and one 
by Edmund White, and the monumental 
Marcel Proust by Jean-Yves Tadié. There 
were books about reading Proust, includ- 
ing André Aciman’s The Proust Project 
and de Botton’s little volume. There was 
even a “field guide,” Roger Shattuck’s 
Proust’s Way, which includes a footnote 
telling you which sections are essential 
(and implying which you could skip and 
still say you'd really read Proust). 

I confess I studied that footnote, 
making smug mental check marks 
beside the passages I’d already tra- 
versed: Most of Swann’s Way (the sec- 
tions titled “Combray” and “Swann in 
Love”). Done. The Balbec section in In 
the Shadow of Young Girls in Flower. Done. 


Your cellphone screen 
is like a tiny glass- 
bottomed boat. 


The death of the narrator’s grandmother 
in The Guermantes Way. Done. In Sodom 
and Gomorrah, only the first 30 pages, 
about Charlus—kind of done!—and also 
the last 30, about Albertine, the woman 
with whom the narrator has a long, tor- 
tured relationship over the course of a 
few volumes. Well... 

Feeling plucky, I abandoned Shat- 
tuck's list and plotted a confident new 
goal. No shortcuts for me. I would read 
the whole novelin time to tell my father, 
then nearly 90, before he died. (My fa- 
ther, a Proust fan, had read it all, twice, 
and saw it as one of life's great experi- 
ences.) Maybe bed was key. As Proust's 
own brother, Robert, wrote: ^The sad 
thing is that people have to be very ill 
or have broken a leg in order to have 
the opportunity to read In Search of Lost 
Time." Pffft. I didn't need a broken leg. I 
just needed a bed. Check. 

Quickly, however, I spied a new 
impediment. My paperback had fallen 
apart into two sections. Split down the 
middle like a shabby dime novel, right 
about where Га been stuck, it was no 
longer monumental. To make matters 
worse, if I opened the book, the pages 
peeled off in protest, one by one. Again 
I turned away. 
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Marcel Proust (1871-1922) at about 20 


AST-FORWARD TO 2011. 
Е Smartphones were now еуегу- 

where, and I noticed that 
the entirety of Proust's novel—every 
volume but one in the original Mon- 
crieff translation—was available to 
download for free on my cellphone, 
an HTC Incredible, thanks to Project 
Gutenberg Australia. I quickly down- 
loaded all seven volumes. Finally, inthe 
fall, shortly before my father turned 95, 
I began where I left off, in Sodom and 
Gomorrah, reading Proust on my cell- 
phone at night when everyone else in 
the house had gone to sleep. 

When I tell people this, they look at 
me like I have drowned a kitten. And 
when I tell them that not only did I 
finally finish all of Sodom and Gomorrah 
on my cellphone, but the rest of Proust's 
opus, too, and in time to tell my father, 
they back away from me very slowly. 

I do like books, real paper books. I 
have shelves full to prove it. But read- 
ing Proust on my cellphone was, I have 
to say, like no other reading experience 
I've had before or since. It was magical 
and—dare I say it?—Proustian in a very 
peculiar way. 

Here are my instructions. Make sure 
no one else is awake. Turn off the lights. 
Your windows can stay open. Now turn 
on your phone and begin reading. Re- 
peat as necessary each night. Do not 
stop until the very last word of the very 
last volume, Time Regained. 

Soon you will see that the small- 
ness of your cellphone (my screen was 
about two by three inches) and the 
length of Proust's sentences are not the 


CORBIS 


shocking mismatch you might think. 
Your cellphone screen is like a tiny glass- 
bottomed boat moving slowly over a 


vast and glowing ocean of words in the 

night. There is no shore. There is noth- 

ing beyond the words in front of you. It's 

a voyage for one in the nighttime. Pure 

= WAS A SNEAKER 
In a curious way, I think reading p 

Proust on your cellphone brings out the 

fathomless something in the novel that M Y Е АТ H F R 

Shattuck calls “the most oceanic—and 

the least read” of 2oth-century classics. 

It makes you feel like Jules Verne’s Cap- 

tain Nemo in his submarine, which is WAS A [) R ES 9 С H 0 Е 


just right. As Benjamin Taylor notes іп 
his biography, Proust: The Search, this is 


How brave you are 
in your little dinghy, 
adriftand amazed. 


how Jean Cocteau described the writer 
at work in his bedroom, the cork-lined 
retreat on Boulevard Haussmann that 
Proust called “a little bottle stop” muf- 
fling the sounds of the world. 

Although Proust knew exactly where 
he was heading when he put together his 
masterwork—he began with the first and 
last parts, then turned to the middle— 
the same cannot be said for his readers, 
no matter how they tackle his text. They 
are at sea. This is what makes reading 
the novel such hard going, particularly 
in the middle. It is also what makes the 
experience extraordinary. 

Knowing where you are, physically, 
in a bound book keeps you from feel- 
ing this oceanic feeling quite so much. 
It keeps you grounded. But reading the 
book on your cellphone emphasizes 
your own smallness, your at-sea-ness, 
in relation to the vast ocean. There you 


are, moving along without any compass. ; | 
How brave you are in your little dinghy, | can't help it. | was born this way. 


adrift and amazed. Insanely comfortable and ready for a day in 
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those tiny pages on your cellphone to get 
through a single Proust sentence?” they 
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even once. Even that record-breaking 
sentence, which stretches over two and e 
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little glass-bottomed boat moving. After 
a while you're not even aware of rowing. 
You're simply looking through the glass 
into an endless ocean, moving silently, 
blindly forward. 


while sliding through Marcel 

Proust's novel, which follows the 
life of the narrator, Marcel, as he stum- 
bles his way from childhood to middle 
age and finally finds the shape of his book 
(the very book we are reading) in his own 
human failings. What I lacked was the 
tactile sense of where on the page certain 
passages were, so I could return to them. 

But here too I found compensations. 
If I could remember a phrase or even a 
word of the passage I wanted to go back 
to, I could search for it. Even better, I 
could send myself a message in a bottle 
and cast it out into the night. That is, 
when I came to a phrase I knew I would 
want to return to later, I could highlight it 
on my phone and paste it into an e-mail. 
In the morning, Га have a little postcard 
from Proust in my inbox, telling me 
where Га been and what had impressed 
me in the vast ocean the night before. 

Here is the first postcard I sent, from 
Sodom and Gomorrah: “1 was therefore 
assured that I had slept profoundly, 
had dreamed the reverse of what had 
been in my thoughts overnight.” It may 
not be the most spectacular sentence 
Proust ever wrote, but it had meaning 
for me, and still does. I love the sim- 
plicity, the counterintuitiveness, of this 
thought: You will not dream what you 
think about as you go to sleep. This 
Proustian idea has now become a bed- 
time practice for my son and me. We 
list the things we do not want to dream 
about in order to not dream about them. 
And it works. Proust (though he never 
read Freud and wasn’t tempted to) 
knew dreams, and knew sleep. 

When I first began my cellphone 
adventure I was quite choosy, sending 
myself only the most Proustian or un- 
Proustian, funniest, freakiest, filthi- 
est bits. In the fall of 2011, I found that 
I'd sent myself a passage from Sodom 
and Gomorrah about a nouveau riche 
woman who, just for fun, leaves turds 
in hotel rooms and cabs as a kind of 

“keepsake” for the help to clean up, com- 
menting: "There will always have to be 
the poor so that now I'm rich I can s—t 
on them." 
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compelling book." 

—Elroy Dimson, University of Cambridge 
and London Business School 

Cloth $35.00 


Unequal Gains 


American Growth and 
Inequality since 1700 


Peter H. Lindert & Jeffrey G. Williamson 


"Unequal Gains provides a brilliant 
historical perspective on the market 
forces and political currents behind the 
explosion of economic disparities in the 
United States over the past four decades. 
Lindert and Williamson offer essential 
insights that can help assure a more 
equal sharing of the gains made possible 
by American economic growth." 
—Samuel Bowles, author of 

The Moral Economy 
Cloth $35.00 


How to Grow Old 


Ancient Wisdom for the 
Second Half of Life 


Marcus Tullius Cicero 
Translated and with an introduction 
by Philip Freeman 


Worried that old age will inevitably 
mean losing your libido, your health, 
and possibly your marbles too? Well, 
Cicero has some good news for you. 

In How to Grow Old, the great Roman 
orator and statesman eloquently 
describes how you can make the second 
half of life the best part of all. 

Cloth $16.95 


See our E-Books at 
press.princeton.edu 


On another morning, I received a 
pithy little line from Charles Swann, the 
tragic Jewish sophisticate who shares 
some features with Proust himself. The 
line, from The Fugitive (formerly called 
The Sweet Cheat Gone), was: “Quality 
doesn’t matter, what I dread is quantity.” 

I picked my passages carefully 
because, after all, sending yourself a 
message does interrupt your reading a lit- 
tle, much as writing a postcard interrupts 
a day on vacation. You have to step back, 


Idippedinto my 
precious passage of 
Proust while watching 
the world implode. 


step out of yourself, think of the folks 
back home on solid ground. 

It was strange to pick up these post- 
cards in the morning, to see passages of 
Proust scattered in with the headlines, 
the ordinary news from friends, and the 
junk mail. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 20, 2011, I was delighted to see that 
I had a postcard from Proust. I opened 
it up. It was a tidbit I'd sent myself the 
night before from his fifth volume, The 
Captive—some dialogue between the 
narrator and his girlfriend Albertine: 


? 


"Tt had to be; you were unhappy here.’ 
“No, indeed, I was not unhappy, it 
is now that I shall be unhappy." 
“No, I assure you, it is better for 
you." 
"For you, perhaps!" ... 
"Listen, Albertine, you say that 
you are happier here, that you are 
going to be unhappy." 


Iremember reading this passage with 
my sonlooking over my shoulder and ask- 
ing why there were so many unhappys on 
the page. He had picked up on something. 
The passage is perversely insistent both 
inlanguage and in meaning. As the narra- 
tor ostensibly tries to convince Albertine 
that she is unhappy and that they should 
break up, his real motive is to make her 
love him more and never leave him. 


I felt a little queasy reading this mad- 
dening, mannered conversation cheek 
by jowl with the day’s headlines: “Libya 
Says It Has Captured Qaddafi’s Son 
Seif al-Islam,” “Sectarian Strife in City 
Bodes Ill for All of Syria.” But the full, 
and disconcerting, strangeness of the 
juxtaposition didn’t strike me until, in 
the very last volume, I reached a passage 
about the spoiled saloniste Madame 
Verdurin as she read about the sinking 
of the Lusitania. In the middle of World 
War I, during butter shortages, she had 
somehow managed to secure herself a 
source of croissants. As she dipped one 
of her pastries 


into her coffee, she arranged her 

newspaper so that it would stay 

open without her having to deprive 

her other hand of its function of 

dipping, and exclaimed with horror, 
“How awful!" 


That was me 100 years later, dipping 
into my precious passage of Proust while 
watching the world implode. 


HEN I SENSED I was 

nearing the far shore in 

my Proustian voyage, I 
stopped being so picky about my post- 
cards. I paused more and more to post 
messages to myself, and toward the end 
of the last volume, Time Regained, I had 
to hold back from sending myself the 
whole book by e-mail. Many of my post- 
cards concerned World War I, which 
wasraging while Proust worked on parts 
of his novel. 

On the night of January 20, 2012,1 
found myself feverishly cutting and 
pasting one screenful of text after 
another from the Proustian war front in 
Time Regained: 


During the raid of the evening 
before the sky was more agitated 
than the earth, but when it was over, 
the sky became comparatively calm 
but, like the sea after a tempest, not 
completely so. Aeroplanes rose like 
rockets into the sky to rejoin the 
stars and searchlights moved slowly 


across the sky divided into sections 
by their pale star dust like wander- 
ing Milky Ways. 


The writing just kept building. There 
seemed to be no proper end. And then 
Isaw that Proust had stopped reporting 
the look of war and had turned his atten- 
tion to the fancy wartime parties. He put 
his thoughts, ranging both forward and 
back, into the mouth of the aristocratic 
dandy Charlus: 


These fétes represent what will be 
perhaps, if the Germans advance 
further, the last days of our Pom- 
рей. It only needs the lava of some 
German Vesuvius (their naval guns 
are not less terrible than a volcano) 
to surprise them at their toilet and 
eternalise their gesture by interrupt- 
ing it; children will later on be edu- 
cated by illustrations of Mme Molé 
about to put the last layer of paint on 
her face before going to dine with 
her sister-in-law, or Sosthéne de 
Guermantes finishing painting her 
false eyebrows ... What documents 
for future history! ... What similari- 
ties force themselves upon one. 


And so at last, I found myself staring 
into space, with my little glass-bottomed 
boat in my hand, looking forward and 
looking to the past, thinking about how 
far Га come since I was first stuck in 
Sodom and Gomorrah and how the end- 
less voyage was going to end very soon. 
My long moment of reading Proust had 
itself become a Proustian moment, a 
bittersweet mixing of past and present, 
real life and reading life, being adrift 
and being amazed. Perhaps that was 
because I had made my way to the end 
so slowly. Or perhaps it was because of 
my habit of reading in the night, and 
thenlooking backin the cold light of day 
to see exactly where I had been. 


Sarah Boxer is a writer and cartoonist. 
She is the author of In the Floyd 
Archives and its sequel, Mother May 
L as well as Hamlet: Prince of Pigs, a 
comic-strip version of Hamlet. 
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Uncover the Extraordinary 


Story of Jesus Christ 


The early Christian claim that Jesus of Nazareth was God completely 
changed the course of Western civilization. For that reason, the 
question of how Jesus became God is one of the most significant 
historical questions and, in fact, a question that some believers have 
never thought to ask. What exactly happened, such that Jesus came to 
be considered God? To ask this question is to delve into a fascinating, 
multilayered historical puzzle—one that offers a richly illuminating 
look into the origins of the Western worldview and the theological 
underpinnings of our civilization. 


In the 24 provocative lectures of How Jesus Became God, Professor 
Bart D. Ehrman of The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
takes you deeply into the process by which the divinity of Jesus was 
first conceived by his followers, demonstrating how this conception 
was refined over time to become the core of the Christian theology 
that has so significantly shaped our civilization. 


THEGREATCOURSES.COM/8ATL 
1-800-832-2412 


How Jesus Became God 


Taught by Professor Bart D. Ehrman 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


LECTURE TITLES 


1.  Jesus—The Man Who Became God 
2. Greco-Roman Gods Who Became Human 
3. Humans as Gods in the 
Greco-Roman World 
4. Gods Who Were Human 
in Ancient Judaism 
Ancient Jews Who Were Gods 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus 
Did Jesus Think He Was God? 
The Death of Jesus— 
Historical Certainties 
Jesus’s Death—What 
Historians Can’t Know 
The Resurrection—What 
Historians Can’t Know 
What History Reveals about 
the Resurrection 
The Disciples’ Visions of Jesus 
Jesus’s Exaltation—Earliest 
Christian Views 
The Backward Movement of Christology 
Paul’s View—Christ’s Elevated Divinity 
. John’s View—The Word Made Human 
Was Christ Human? The Docetic View 
The Divided Christ of the Separationists 
Christ’s Dual Nature—Proto-Orthodoxy 
. The Birth of the Trinity 
The Arian Controversy 
. The Conversion of Constantine 
. The Council of Nicea 
. Once Jesus Became God 


How Jesus Became God 
Course no. 6522 | 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


DVD %269:95 NOW $79.95 
CD 3199-95 NOW $59.95 


*$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 
Priority Code: 127948 


For over 25 years, The Great Courses has brought 
the world's foremost educators to millions who 
want to go deeper into the subjects that matter 
most. No exams. No homework. Just a world of 
knowledge available anytime, anywhere. Download 
or stream to your laptop or PC, or use our free 
mobile apps for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 550 
courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 


THE BIG QUESTION 


What is history's 
most influential feud? 


Tamim Ansary, author, West 
of Kabul, East of New York 
Properly speaking, feuds 
are between cousins. Dar 
al-Islam and Western 
Christendom go back to 
the same ancestors, their 
descendants can't seem to 
stop fighting, and no one 
can really explain what the 
violence is about except: 


"They started it." 
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Steven Watts, history 
professor, University of 
Missouri 

Outside ofthe Los Angeles 
Lakers versus the Boston 
Celtics, the feud between 
Christianity and Islam 
gets my vote. From the 
Moorish invasion of Europe 
to the Crusaders' assault on 
the Holy Land to the mod- 
ern clashes that roil much 
ofthe globe, the tension 
between these two religions 


has shaped the arc of history. 


Blake J. Harris, author, 
Console Wars 

The Montagues and the 
Capulets. That brouhaha 
(and the middle-school 


teachers who require stu- 
dents to read about it) per- 
petuates a kind of romantic 
notion that ignites countless 
quarrels to this day. 


Adam Alter, marketing 
professor, NYU Stern 
School of Business 
Galileo versus the 
Church, for fueling the 
myth that science and 
religion are natural enemies. 
But the universe doesn't 
become less spiritual as 
we understand it better; in 
fact, the poetry in scien- 
tific truths flourishes with 
deeper understanding. 


Dan Charnas, author, The 
Big Payback: The History 
of the Business of Hip-Hop 
Alexander Hamilton's 
feud with Thomas 
Jefferson predicted the 
great schisms of American 
history: city versus country, 
North versus South, slavery 
versus emancipation, nativ- 
ism versus diversity. Long 
after the Broadway stage 
goes dark, those dichoto- 
mies will likely still shape 
our political landscape. 
Elizabeth Cleland, associate 
curator, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

We're still fascinated by 


therivalry between 
England's Henry VIII 
and France's Francis I 


after 500 years. Undeniably 
facetious, it nonetheless 
resulted in a spectacular 
period of competitive 
patronage: tapestries, 
paintings, arms and armor, 
jewelry—posterity wins! 


Dean King, author, The Feud 
Palestinians and Israelis. 
A feud is not just about 
honor, insult, and revenge, 
but also about turf. There's 
no bigger turf war, and no 
greater flash point. 


Mallory Ortberg, Dear 
Prudence columnist, Slate 
In the lead-up to the Civil 
War, Charles Sumner 
made animpassioned 
speech criticizing 
Andrew Butler of South 
Carolina. Butler's cousin 
Preston decided Sumner 
wasn't enough of a gentle- 
man to duel over it, and 
instead beat him nearly to 
death on the Senate floor 
with a gold-tipped cane. 


Jeffrey Archer, author, This 
Was a Man (November 2016) 
The rivalry between the 
artists J. M. W. Turner 
and John Constable came 
to a head before a Royal 
Academy exhibit, when 
Constable was touching 

up The Opening of Waterloo 


Bridge. Upon seeing the 
colorful work, Turner placed 
a single daub of red on his 
own painting, Helvoetsluys. 
Constable considered it an 
act of aggression, and they 
became longtime enemies. 
Ө READER RESPONSES 
Hillary Raphael, 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Coco Chanel versus 
Christian Dior. Avant- 
garde female subjectivity 
went head-to-head with 
retrograde objectification 
and engendered a fashion 
landscape in which the two 
could coexist. 


Tom Linhares, Redmond, Ore. 
Hatfields and McCoys. 
Noone really remembers 
the reason for the feud. But 
that is the point—feuds are 
fundamentally futile. 


Patrick Driscoll, 

Tinton Falls, N.J. 

The Neanderthals and 
the Homo sapiens some 
40,000 years ago. Kl 


Want to see your name on this page? 
E-mail bigquestion@theatlantic.com 
with your response to the question for 
our September issue: What fictional 
school would you most like to attend? 
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BEHOLD THE FUTURE. 
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